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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ciation 

URING the week the condition of the Indian frontier has 

been most critical. For several days it seemed probable 
that the Afridis, by far the most formidable fighting tribe on 
the Afghan border, would rise, and their appearance in the 
Khyber Pass was awaited with no little anxiety. The last 
news, however, seems to show that this danger, and others of 
a like kind, have to some extent passed away. And not only 
are the indications of disaffection somewhat less. What is 
more important is the fact that we have an army of thirty- 
seven thousand men, well equipped in every way, and led 
by officers of tried capacity, massed and within striking 
distance of the border. There are seven thousand five 
hundred men in the Tochi Valley, twelve thousand in the 
Swat Valley, five thousand five hundred at Rawal Pindi, 
and twelve thousand in reserve at Peshawur and Kohat. 
The frontier is thus absolutely secure. Even if the most 
pessimistic prophecies now come true we shall be in 
no danger. The rapidity with which the force now on 
the frontier was mobilised reflects the greatest credit on Sir 
George White, and shows the splendid efficiency of the 
Indian Army as a fighting machine. 











Though we hope and trust that the more immediate danger 
has passed away, we do not wish to deny that we have yet a 
good deal of trouble before us. Practically, the tribes are 
“ap” all through a district which has been described as “‘ the 
glacis of the Punjab,”—a mountain district, roughly speaking, 
some six handred miles long and two hundred miles deep. 
Though, if things go well, the tribesmen may not now show any 
very serious fight, and though many will return to their villages 
impressed with the belief that the time of the infidel’s destruc- 
tion has been postponed by heaven, it will not be an easy busi- 
ness to restore peace and order in the hillcountry. Remember 
that even a small disaster, if it were a real andcomplete disaster, 
to our forces, would set the whole district in flames again. 
Even a petty disaster, then, we must not have. We have little 
doubt thatif General Elles ten days ago had not heard the firing 
near the Shabkadar Fort, and had not galloped on and turned 
a retreat into a charge, we should now be in great difficulties. 
As far as the Peshawur district was concerned, that was a 
most critical moment. General Elles deserves very great 
credit for taking the responsibility he did. We note that 
in an interview with Lord Roberts published in Friday’s 
Daily Chronicle Lord Roberts, though by no means pessi- 
mistic, expressed very grave doubts as to the conduct of the 
Ameer. The men of the border, he said, would never have 
dared to attack us unless they believed that their action would 
meet with Abdurrahman’s approval. As to the loyalty of the 
Indian Army, Lord Roberts was perfectly satisfied. “You 
may say that I have no fear whatever about our own native 
troops.” 








indemnity. It is very doubtful whether Greece can pay, 
either with or without an international control being estab- 
lished over her finances, and Lord Salisbury is, therefore, 
only doing his duty by the Christian population of Thessaly 
when he declares that the question whether they are to be 
ruined and rendered miserable shall not depend upon the 
power of Greece to raise a loan,—for that is, in effect, the 
proposal which is being pressed by the other Powers. Europe, 
when she relieved Thessaly from Turkish rule in 1881, 
virtually guaranteed them from Mahommedan control for ever. 
To restore Turkish rule, perhaps permanently, would be a 
monstrous injustice. Meantime the negotiations are, as we 
have said, at a deadlock, and there are rumours that Lord 
Salisbury has threatened to retire from the Concert,—a course 
of action of the utility of which he is the best judge. A Con- 
stantinople telegram to the Daily News of Friday states that 
no final decision will now be come to till after August 30th, 
the Sultan’s accession day, as Abd-ul-Hamid professes to 
believe that the public discontent which will follow the peace 
might find easier vent on that day. Of course, that is only 
an excuse. The Sultan is beginning to realise that the longer 
the negotiations last the better for him. While they are pro- 
ceeding he holds all the conquered territory on his own 
terms. 


On Wednesday M. Faure, attended by the Foreign Minister, 
M. Hanotaux, and a large suite, and bearing with him a 
variety of costly presents—including magnificent French 
dolls for the little Grand Duchesses—left Dunkirk. A few 
minutes after the President's departure from the Paris 
station a bomb explosion took place in the stall of a flower 
vendor at the corner of the Boulevard Magenta and the 
Rue Lafayette, without, however, hurting any one or even 
destroying the stall. The bomb, which was crammed with heavy 
nails, was a cast-iron tube 4in. or 5in. longand 14in.in diameter. 
It is believed, says the Paris correspondent of the Times, that 
the culprit was the same man who threw the two previous 
bombs, either as a silly practical joke or from a desire to excite 
uneasiness without committing any real mischief. The experts 
think, however, that if the tube had not been slightly cracked 
unknown to the criminal, the explosion might have done con- 
siderable mischief. Meantime Paris is far more excited over 
the breakdown in the splendid new cruiser, the ‘ Bruix,’ which 
formed part of M. Faure’s naval escort to St. Petersburg, 
caused by the fracture of the piston-rod. The ‘Dupuy de 
Léme’ has been sent to take the place of the damaged ship, 
but the Parisians are as angry and indignant as a fussy 
woman when something happens to the victoria before a 
smart garden-party. They seem to think the accident will 
spoil the éclat of M. Faure’s visit. 


Dr. Stoiloff, the Bulgarian Premier, has not yet apologised 
to the Austrian Government, but he has made a statement, 
which throws a curious light upon the recent action of Prince 
Ferdinand at Constantinople. Bulgaria, he says, first set its 
hopes on Austria and then on Russia. These hopes were, 
however, not realised, and Bulgaria found that it could 
expect no help from Europe. Therefore it was obliged tc 
take advantage of its relation as vassal of Turkey. This 
policy led Prince Ferdinand to Constantinople. Turkey, 
says Dr. Stoiloff, has a great army, and will, in case of war, 
support Bulgaria. “The Prince prefers to kiss the hand of 
the Sultan rather than humble himself before the Ministers 
of the European Powers.” In plain English, Bulgaria has 
determined—for the present—to stand by Turkey, and will 
not throw in her lot with those who are looking forward to 
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the partition of Turkey. This certainly adds confirmation to 
the story that Russia and Austria have come to an agreement 
under which Russia will get Roumelia, and Austria Salonica 
and the greater part of Macedonia. But under such an arrange- 
ment Bulgaria gets nothing. The dissolution of Turkey 
cannot, then, be of any advantage to Prince Ferdinand. Under 
these circumstances he has most to gain by sticking to the 
Sultan. That is a position which it may some day be worth 
somebody’s while to bribe him out of. At any rate it is better 
than quietly acquiescing in the Austro-Russian agreement. 


The visit of the Duke and Duchess of York to Ireland is 
proving a great success,—like all other such visits, for the 
Irish people have a natural genius for “ welcoming,” and also 
an instinctive love for Royalty. The reception by all classes in 
the streets of Dublin was not merely courteous and pleasant, 
but distinctly enthusiastic.—something, in fact, perfectly 
different from that decent and cold civility which the 
Nationalist leaders of opinion evidently looked for. The 
Duke and Duchess reached Kingstown on Wednesday 
morning, and since then have been “doing” the sights of 
Dublin, including the opening of an exhibition of Irish 
textile industries. Later they are to visit at Killarney and 
other parts of the South. 


The duel between Prince Henry of Orleans, son of the 
Duc de Chartres and} first cousin of the head of the French 
Bourbons, and the Count of Turin, second son of the late 
Prince Amadeo of Savoy and nephew of the King of Italy, 
took place at 5 o’clock on the morning of Sunday last in a 
small wood at Vaucresson, in the western environs of Paris. 
It is difficult for Englishmen to take the matter seriously, 
and to refrain from smiling at the highly surgical report drawn 
up by the seconds; but all France, and also all Italy, regards 
both combatants as heroes and the elaborate punctilios of the 
duel as most interesting and most creditable to all concerned. 
According to the official “ note,” the contest lasted twenty-six 
minutes and comprised five assaults, or, as the gentlemen of 
the prize-ring would have said, five “rounds.” In the first 
engagement Prince Henry was hit in the right breast by a 
sword-thrust, “which apparently did not penetrate further 
than the subcutaneous cellular tissue.” But penetration of 
the subcutaneous cellular tissue can never satisfy wounded 
honour, and so the combatants went at it again. In the 
second round the Princes came to close quarters and had to 
be separated. In the third the Count of Turin was hit 
in the back of the hand, but this again was merely 
a case of the penetration of the subcutaneous cellular 
tissue. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to proceed 
with the duel. Upon the combatants resuming their positions 
it was noticed that Prince Henry’s sword was bent. The 
engagement was stopped and the sword changed, and this 
counted as another round. In the fifth round Prince Henry 
received a counter-thrust “in the right-hand lower portion of 
the abdomen, whereupon the engagement was stopped.” 


It only remained for Prince Henry, while the surgeons were 
dressing his wound, to stretch out his hand, with appropriate 
words, and for the Count of Turin to shake it. Prince 
Henry is now lying in his father’s house with a nasty wound 
in his stomach, which every one naturally hopes will not lead 
to complications. The Count of Turin at once returned to 
Italy. Lest any element of the ridiculous should be wanting 
from the proceedings, we are told that when the word of 
command, “ Allez, Messieurs!” was given, “the two Princes 
rushed so vigorously at each other as to disquiet and surprise 
the seconds.” M. Léontieff, Prince Henry’s second, is indeed 
reported to have said, “ It was terrible.’ To our mind this 
vigour was the only bright spot in the proceedings. Duellists 
who do not mean business are ridiculous. Did the seconds 
want them to behave like fencing-mastersP We must add 
that, though the better French journals have written about 
the duel with great discretion, some of the newspapers have 
had the bad taste to hint that the Count of Turin did not play 
fair, and that he wore a steel cuirass under his shirt. We 
need hardly say that there is not the slightest evidence for 
this atrocious accusation of dishonourable conduct. The 
house of Savoy does not often produce genius, but it has 
never bred mean-spirited cowards. 

The opening meeting of the British Association, which is 
being held this year in Toronto, took place on Wednesday. 








The President, Sir John Evans, dealt with archeology and eth, 
nology and so with the antiquity of man. Into the vexed ques. 
tion whether archeology is or is not a science we will not follow 
him, for after all it is but a question of words. Far more 
interesting was the passage in which Sir John Evans dwel, 
upon the extraordinary fact that an unbridgeable, or at any 
rate unbridged, gulf separates palwolithic from neolithic 
man. As far as we can read the history of mankind jp, 
the remains yet discovered, the men of the old Stone 
Age appeared on the earth, chipped their flints—leaving 
“the bulbs of percussion ” as a fruitful source of war among 
the experts—and then disappeared for ever. This wag. 
in the night of time, when the world was geologically a very 
different place from what it is now. Then came the men of 
the new Stone Age. The earliest of them used flints also, but. 
in how entirely different a way the cases of every museum 
testify. They lived, too, in the world as we know it 
now. Some of them are with us to this day in savage. 
countries, and from them we all descend. But between these 
men and the awful ape-like creatures who made the great, 
flint axes found in the drifts no connection has yet been traced, 
Will the missing link ever be found, or was man, as it were, 
twice started on his long march upwards? It is, perhaps, 
the strangest fact in all his strange history, and deserves the. 
closest attention the men of science can give it. 


The Times of Wednesday gives some curious facts as to 
the increase of wealth and prosperity in Argentina. In spite 
of the invincible idleness, or rather what schoolboys call 
“slackness,” of the native population, Buenos Ayres ig 
becoming one of the great cities of the world. The population 
has grown from three hundred and fifty thousand in 1897 
to more than seven hundred thousand in 1897. Every. 
where solid, substantial buildings have taken the place 
of the old one-story edifices, and the town is now, thanks 
to an ample water-supply and an excellent system of drainage, 
one of the healthiest in South America. The people are 
also advancing in civilisation, and the standard of life is 
rapidly becoming European. The provincial cities are also 
gaining fast in population and in the amenities of life, 
while the extension of railways has enormously helped to 
produce civilised conditions. The major part of the country 
is the paradise of the engineer who wants to build swiftly 
and cheaply, for it is a dead flat and the lines may be 
laid straight for a hundred miles. It is deeply to be re- 
gretted that all this progress brought about by the European 
immigrants should lie at the mercy of the lazy, improvident, 
revolution-loving natives, who may any day damage it, if not 
beyond repair, yet most seriously. The political difficulties of 
Argentina would be great in any case, but the curse of 
Federalism makes them almost intolerable. 


The annual Co-operative Festival was opened at the Crystal 
Palace on Tuesday. One of the chief features was the ex- 
hibition organised by the Labour Association, a body whicb 
advocates co-operative production upon the basis of the 
workers sharing in both management and profits. This 
branch of the co-operative movement has recently made 
great strides. According to a return issued by the Associa- 
tion, the number of societies has increased from one hundred. 
and twenty-seven in 1895 to one hundred and fifty-two ai 
the end of last year. The sales, which amounted in 
1895 to £1,859,876, went up to £2,164,802 last year, and the 
capital (share, loan, and reserve) increased from £915,302 to 
£1,077,716. A sum of £112,991, against £94,305 in 1895, 
represented the profit on trading. It appears that the greater 
part of the development of last year took place in Ireland, 
where the number of societies increased in the twelve months 
by twenty-two. Mr. Ludlow, than whom the co-operative 
movement has no truer or more loyal friend, made an excel- 
lent presidential address on the subject of co-operative 
recreation. “He thought that the co-operative movement 
ought to be ere long, if it were not already, large enough, 
and strong enough, and rich enough, to have some great 
permanent playground, or even playgrounds, of its own.” 
That is an idea both sound and original. We have dealt witl 
it at length in another column. 


Unless there has been some practical joking in the matter, 
we have at last got news of Herr Andrée’s balloon. On 
July 20th, in lat. 80° 47’ while between the North Cape and 
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Islands, the captain of the Hammerfest fishing- 
sel ‘ Alken’ (according to a Reuter’s telegram from 
Christiania published in Wednesday’s papers) shot a carrier- 
be a bial bore a telegram and a letter to the Aftonbladet, 
P Stockholm. The telegram ran :—“Passed 82 degrees 
setitede with good voyage northward.—Anpréz.” The date 
was not legible. The news was passed on from vessel to 
sel, but the despatch was not given up by the captain of 
pw ‘ Alken, who, however, is said to be greatly interested in 
Herr Andrée’s exploit. The news is generally credited, though 
“a pigeon expert ” expresses in Thursday’s Times his doubts 
as to the story. The‘ Alken’ is not expected at Hammerfest 


till the end of August. 


On Monday the gold medal of the Cobden Club for dis- 
tinguished services in the cause of Free-trade was presented 
to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Lord Farrer in his presentation 
speech pointed out that if the Cobden Club believed that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s action was intended to set up a system of 
Commercial Imperial Federation, under which the goods of 
foreign nations would be excluded or discouraged, they 
would not have acted as they had done. It was because 
they believed that his efforts tended in another direction 
and would produce Free-trade that they were there that day. 
Canada did not ask us to abate one jot of our Free-trade prin- 
ciples, or demand preferential treatment. She made as largea 
step in the direction of Free-trade as her present circumstances 
will permit, and desired to treat the rest of the world as she 
was now treating us. We meet her offer by removing, 
not by imposing, a restriction. We desire not less trade 
with Germany and Belgium, but more trade with Canada. 
That is a clear and exact statement of the position. We 
trust it will be taken to heart by timid Free-traders who have 
an uneasy notion that in some way or other things have been 
drifting in the Protectionist direction. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
speech in reply was a conclnsive proof that he fully deserved 
the honour of the Cobden Club’s gold medal. There were 
parties, he suid, who hoped to maintain the British Empire 
apon lines of restrieted trade. If the British Empire was to 
be maintained, it could only be upon the most absolute 
freedom, political and commercial. ‘The more the Empire is 
free the stronger will it be.” As long as the Colonies 
produce men of such statesmanlike views as Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and Mr. Reid, no one need despair of maintaining 
the Empire intact. 


the Seven 


On the same afternoon Sir Louis Davies, the Canadian 
Minister of Marine, gave a most interesting address at a 
meeting held in the City under the auspices of the London 
Chamber of Commerce. There was at one time in the 
Dominion a sort of desire, or premonition, that the future of 
Canada might be bound up with the future of the United 
States. Every vestige of that feeling had now passed away. 
“He would venture the statement, speaking as a Canadian 
who had lived all his life in the country, that there was no 
public man of any standing who would affix his name to a 
statement in favour of annexation to the United States.” 
Canada had become a true nation and did not want to be 
merged in her great neighbour. At the end of his speech 
Sir Louis Davies explained the state of things which 
will exist in regard to Belgian and German goods till the 
denounced treaties expire next year. Till then Germany 
and Belgium will share in the 12} per cent. advantage 
accorded to England. After that England, because of her 
Free-trading with Canada, will get a 25 per cent. reduc- 
tion, and other nations no reduction unless they lower their 
duties on Canadian goods. 


The Daily Chronicle of Monday last contains a telegram 
about the Nestorian Christians which, if confirmed, is very 
curious and interesting. It states that the whole Church, 
numbering some four hundred thousand, has resolved to adopt 
the doctrine and discipline of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
The ground of this action is the belief that the Russian 
Government will be more likely to protect them if they join 
that Church than if they remain what religious Russians would 
call schismatics. The Nestorians live on the borders of Turkey 
and Persia, and number subjects of both Empires. We rather 
hope the news may prove true. The Nestorians will not 
suffer doctrinally, and will certainly have a good claim for 
Russian help when and if Abd-ul-Hamid turns his attention to 
them. It will be remembered that there is an English mission 








tothe Nestorians under the special patronage of the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury. We do not think, however, that the 
devoted men who have been working among the Nestoriang 
need feel any great regret. The position of a small Christian 
Church in the heart of Western Asia is necessarily so pre 
carious that any step in the direction of increased safety is to 
be welcomed. 


The Times of Monday contains a very interesting account 
of the progress which has already been made with the 
Uganda Railway. Already sixty miles of line—metre gauge 
—have been laid from the starting-point at Mombasa, and in 
addition a good deal has been accomplished beyond the 
present stopping-place. The greater part of the work has been 
done by imported Indian coolies, who, well paid and well treated 
as they are, have proved excellent navvies. They are for the 
most part Mahommedans from Northern India. They stand 
the climate well, and could, it is specially stated, be relied on 
to fight should they be attacked by the Masai or other hostile 
natives. As yet, however, no difficulties of this kind have 
been encountered. There is something very fascinating in 
the thought of the long, narrow line of rails being so steadily 
pressed on from the shore of the Indian Ocean, through the 
feverish coast belt and up the arid and desolate hill region, to 
its goal on the fertile shore of the great inland sea out of 
which issues the Nile. No doubt the progress is slow, but as 
the Scotch laird said of his plantation, “ It grows while we’re 
sleeping.” Actual experience of the work inclines the 
authorities to believe that the £3,000,000 voted for the line 
will not be exceeded. 


We are glad to see that the merchants of Belfast do not 
mean to let the question of the Irish tunnel drop. The Report 
of the deputation which waited on Mr. Ritchie to ask him for 
Government aid to make the preliminary inquiry has just 
been presented to the Belfast Chamber of Commerce. They 
think that the trifling expense of the preliminary inquiry 
ought to be borne by the nation, and that such an expendi- 
ture is no more unprecedented than the expenditure on canals 
and light railways in Ireland, “which are not expected to pay the 
interest on their construction.” They end by suggesting that 
a small Committee shall be appointed to further their object. 
We entirely agree with the practical wisdom of the proposal 
to make the tunnel, and trust that in the end the Government 
may see their way to grant the money for the preliminary 
investigations. 


Sir Isaac Holden died suddenly on the morning of the 
13th inst. at his house, Oakworth, near Keighley, at the age 
of ninety-one. His origin, his honourable and useful life, and 
his method of gaining money all made the great wealth he 
acquired a ground for respect and popularity. His father was 
a working miner, and the boy had to begin active life at ten- 
He had, however, the real thirst for knowledge, and his father 
—a Wesleyan—though poor, did his best to get some schooling 
for his son. In spite of the many obstacles in his path, Isaac 
Holden acquired knowledge rapidly. Even while working in a 
mill he managed to pick up some Latin and bookkeeping.—In 
these days he would have climbed the ladder of learning with 
ease, and would have reached a Balliol scholarship by seventeen. 
—Attwenty-one he became ateacherof mathematics in a school 
at Leeds, and he continued his schoolmastering for several 
years, gradually increasing the number of subjects he was 
capable of teaching. While in a schoolat Reading he invented 
the lucifer match. He did not, however, patent the invention, 
but published it to his class. Another person then patented 
the discovery, and obtained the benefit. Other inventions 
were, however, destined to make Isaac Holden’s future. In 
1830 he entered the service of a woolcomber, at once began to 
make improvements in the machinery, and soon became the 
head of an enormous manufacturing business with establish- 
ments at Bradford, at Croix, near Roubaix, and at Rheims. 
These works now employ four thousand hands. The papers 
have been fall of stories of Sir Isaac Holden, and especially of 
the methods by which he produced longevity, for in the last 
resort nothing interests the world more than how to prolong 
life. It appears that plenty of fresh air, and a fruit and meat 
diet, with but little or no farinaceous foods, were his chief 
rules of health. He smoked a good deal, and drank a little 
alcohol every day. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday, 112}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. 


HE Government of India displays at once vigour and 
discretion in mobilising an army on its North-West 
Frontier. We are wholly opposed to what is called the 
“ Forward” policy, and should regard a fourth invasion 
of Afghanistan as an act of political lunacy ; but the dif- 
ference between aggression and armed precaution covers 
in Northern India the whole distance between rashness 
and wisdom. The Government, it is quite clear, finds 
itself in presence of a danger of which it cannot discern 
either the precise extent or the precise direction, which 
may pass as it has passed before, but which at present 
is serious, and may, if neglected, develop formidable pro- 
portions. The victories which Abd-ul-Hamid has been 
permitted to achieve have had precisely the effect of the 
victories which Abd-ul-Medjid in 1856 was assisted to 
achieve. They have stirred up all through Northern 
India and Central Asia among all Mussulmans a hope 
that a fortunate hour for Islam has arrived, that the 
destiny of the infidel is unpropitious, and that it is the 
duty of the Faithful to take advantage of their oppor- 
tunity. The Pathan clans of the North-West Frontier, 
always armed and always inclined for war, have stirred 
first, and the Afghans may stir behind them. It is not 
probable that Abdurrahman Khan greatly wishes them 
to stir. He is an able tyrant, he knows something of 
the real strength of the European Empires, and he is 
hampered by a position which recalls that of the two 
last Kings of Sardinia towards Italy, by the fact, that is, 
that he can gain nothing unless he gains the whole. No 
petty success on the frontier, not even the revindication 
of Peshawur, if that were possible, would compensate him 
for the loss of his subsidy, or bring him anything except 
the deadly hostility of the great Empire to the South 
which he regards at once with dread and loathing. His 
single chance, as disaffected Indian Mussulmans are 
telling him every day, is to play the part of Mahmoud 
the Ghaznavide, invade India, call its fifty millions of 
Mussulmans to arms, and rebuild by the scimitar the 
throne of the Great Mogul. Old for an Asiatic, tormented 
with periodical attacks of gout, with the succession un- 
settled, and with deadly enemies to hold down within his 
own dominion, Abdurrahman Khan will hardly attempt 
to play so grand a réle. He knows too, no one better, that 
the British army in India is at its fullest strength, that 
it is mobile as it never was yet, and, what is at least as im- 
portant, that all the warrior races of India itself—Sikhs, 
Ghoorkas, Rajpoots, and Mahrattas—are passionately 
Hindoo, and sooner than see a Mahommedan autocracy 
revive, would strike for the maintenance—for the moment 
—of the white intruder’s power. Still, the vision must 
always be before his eyes, if only because preachers whom 
he respects incessantly call it up; he is a sincere Mussul- 
man greatly moved by Mussulman victories over Euro- 
peans; and if the Pathans were to inflict one striking 
defeat on British troops, he might be swept away by a 
torrent of mixed religious feeling, national pride, and 
anti-European hate. If such a moment ever occurred, 
our one chance for avoiding a civil war that would 
extend to every village would be victory, decided and 
real victory, at first; and the Government of India does 
well to be visibly ready, to collect an army complete 
in all its departments, and to give all the forces at 
its disposal that gentle but perceptible impulse towards 
| the North which is now proceeding, and which has given 
| rise on the Continent to the wild suspicion that we con- 
, template a fourth invasion of Afghanistan. The work is 
‘sure to be well done. The Chitral campaign taught the 
_ supply departments several things—for one, the immense 
| consumption of cartridges in modern expeditions; all 
| soldiers believe in the thorough competence of Sir George 
| White, the present Commander-in-Chief ; and Lord Elgin 
has proved himself in all the questions that have come 
before him a sound man of business, who can take a 
decided course, and—an invaluable quality—likes clear 
‘ advice instead of being jealous of it. 
Moreover, the Indian Government has another and 
smaller, but quite sufficient, reason for being “ prepared,” 
that is, for having an adequate force mobilised for instant 


point upon which the testimony of people “ who haye 
lived in Cabul” is worth exceedingly little, as little as the 
opinion of English residents in Berlin as to the foreign 
policy of the German Emperor—it is quite certain that 
the Pathan clans of the frontier are in a regtlogs 
mood, and restless because of the single impulse 
which affects them all alike, a religious hope, [fg 
anything can unite them it is what we agree to 
call “fanaticism,” that is, the crusading spirit directeg 
against the Cross, and when so moved they are not 
to be despised. They are the bravest of men, they 
are fairly armed, though practically without artillery, 
and along a line of more than tive hundred miles there are 
a hundred thousand of them at least willing, if they see g 
fair chance, to kill and be killed. If they all rose together 
we should have an ugly business on our hands, a real war, 
with nothing to get at the end of it, and if we were visibly 
defeated at any one point, “cut up” on a big seale, or 
forced to fall back into the plains, they would all rise, be 
the consequences what they might. They would think 
God was on their side, and what do consequences matter 
then? They are sure not to be attacked from the rear, 
for though Abdurrahman Khan may not be inciting them, 
and may even be annoyed by their action, he must, ag 
Mussulman Prince, tolerate and favour any effort for his 
religion, and while that is his attitude they are sure of 
ability to retreat. The only way to prevent that danger 
is to win always, to secure victory whenever we strike, 
and to maintain such reserves, actual mobilised reserves, 
not men in distant cantonments, that the smallest disaster 
can be instantly repaired. It is this policy which the. 
Indian Government is pursuing, and we, who dis. 
trust the cry of “ Forward,” can see its wisdom as 
clearly as the maddest soldiers who ever advised an 
expedition into Central Asia. Those who decry the. 
Government of India for taking such precautions—and 
they are more numerous than appears in the papers,. 
journalists having a professional kindness for any policy 
which creates excitement—do not understand the far 
greater dangers which unreadiness would involve, dangers, 
we mean, of the very kind which they themselves would 
least approve. We might have to expend divisions instead 
of brigades, and lakhs of pounds instead of lakhs of 
rupees. 


It is alla horrid nuisance, no doubt. Every incident: 
of the kind is an interruption to real work, just as a 
European war is an interruption to progress. The Indian 
Government needs every moment of time and every rupee 
of revenue that it can use, for its daily work of administra- 
tion, for physical improvements which have hardly begun 
—just listen to the accounts of men who have seen the 
Plague in Bombay—and for that solidification of the 
Empire on bases other than cantonments which has not 
begun at all. Not one Indian fighting race has joined us 
yet, nor is there one which can be relied on to perish 
before the Empress’s throne is overturned. There is an 
infinity of work to do, and whenever there is a campaign it 
all stops, if only for reasons of expenditure, and all eyes, 
Indian eyes as well as English eyes, turn towards the scene 
of action. It is not only that everything new is postponed 
“till the war is over,” but that all energy of thought 
is absorbed in the campaign, every European realising 
fully, whether he will acknowledge it or not, that the 
British Empire in India is something of a miracle, that its 
condition is continuous success in war, and that the 
marvellous dominion which is like nothing else in history, 
“as it came in a night, so it may disappear in a day.” 
The mere losses of a campaign are eminently disagreeable.. 
The Indian Empire is a military Monarchy, always more 
or less ready for battle; but still every death is felt, every 
regiment worn out must be replaced, every movement. 
involves expenditures, sometimes very considerable, which 
would not be necessary in peace. In frontier wars in 
particular the results are most exasperating to the 
Exchequer. If we subdued the whole Himalaya we 
should never get a rupee out of it, while as a matter of 
fact we have never since 1857—forty years ago—attained 
by any expedition a military position which would enable 
us to say, “ Now, at last, we can reduce the Army.” A 
frontier campaign, in fact, is, if regarded in the light of 
our real work in India, an unmixed and most embarrassing 
evil. Nevertheless the Indian Government is entirely in 
the right in its present action. We are in the Himalaya 
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on the game, for it has not conquered Afghan- 
“tap, and so made of Herat our frontier fortress ; 
. it has so far won it that we are responsible 
ne the Himalaya, and must always watch the moods 
of a Mussulman potentate in Central Asia whom 
e have no means of influencing except bribery and 
terror. It is not a nice position, but it cannot be altered, 
and the Government of India, in calmly accepting the 
conditions, and making ready against any surprise, is 
doing its clear duty with moderation as well as ability. 
Tf we do not misunderstand the signs, Sir George White 
means it to be clearly visible that he is the strong man 
armed standing in the gate, but has no intention of 
forcibly breaking into any neighbour’s house. We regret 
the necessity for the arms, which always marks a defective 
civilisation ; but, granted the inexorable conditions, that 
is the right, and indeed the only possible, attitude to 


maintain. 


quite w 





THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


E are sorry that the peace negotiations are at a 
deadlock, but glad of the reason. The reason is 
the refusal of England to agree to the proposal that 
Turkey shall continue to occupy Trikhala, Larissa, and 
Volo so long as the war indemnity remains unpaid, The 
Sultan and the rest of the Powers consider that Turkey 
should, as it were, be bought out of the territory she 
now occupies step by step. Each evacuation of a town or 
district is to be purchased by an instalment of the 
indemnity. This arrangement might not matter if Greece 
were solvent, but as Lord Salisbury points out to the 
Powers, it practically means in her case the permanent 
loss of the places retained. Lord Salisbury’s contention 
is that with or without financial control Greece will find 
it impossible to obtain the money for the indemnity. 
Consequently the Turkish occupation will, under the 
plan favoured by the Powers, become permanent. 
But, it will be argued, if this is so, it is the fault of 
the Greeks. They engaged in war and lost, and if they 
cannot pay an indemnity settled as reasonable by the 
Powers, they must submit to a loss of territory equiva- 
lent to the indemnity they owe but cannot pay. That 
argument has a superficial appearance of soundness, but 
in reality it does not apply. Lord Salisbury meets it, 
as we think, with perfect reason and justice, by 
pointing out that in the present case the questions of 
indemnity and of a virtual annexation of Christian terri- 
tory by the Porte cannot and must not be confused. The 
districts which it is now proposed that Turkey shall retain 
must not be regarded as the ordinary territorial possessions 
of an independent State. Those districts were relieved 
from the curse of Turkish rule in 1881 by international 
action, and it would not be right or fair to their inhabitants 
to hand them back to the tender mercies of Abd-ul-Hamid 
because Greece has waged an unsuccessful, and, if you 
will, a foolish and inopportune war. The position thus 
taken up by Lord Salisbury is in reality nothing new. It 
is only the logical outcome of a principle which we had 
hoped was admitted by all the Great Powers,—the 
principle that, whatever happens, no body of Christians 
must ever be replaced under Turkish rule. But to leave 
Christian towns in the hands of the Turks until a Power 
80 poor and embarrassed as Greece has paid the indemnity 
would be to forego this principle, for, as we have said, 
occupation till payment has been completed means a 
permanent occupation. Lord Salisbury, then, is acting 
on a sound principle—and one which he laid down in 
specific terms several months ago—when he refuses to 
agree to the new indemnity proposals. 

But though we entirely agree with Lord Salisbury’s 
action, and applaud it as just and humane, we confess to 
seeing great difficulties in the way of enforcing it. It is 
true that he does not ask that Greece shall be let off 
the indemnity, but has an alternative plan. He proposes 
that Greece should pay some small annual sum each year, 
which will, we presume, represent both interest and an 
instalment of capital. This was the way, if we are not 
mistaken, finally adopted by Turkey in regard to the 
war indemnity incurred by her as the result of the 
Russian War. Greece, then, may well ask to be allowed 
to do what Turkey did. But even if this proposal is 
per se reasonable enough, what chance is there of the 
Powers accepting it? We fear, very little. If they 
refuse, and insist upon the Turkish plan of receding 





from Thessaly inch by inch, and only after payment in 
gold, what can Lord Salisbury do? Wait and do 
nothing,—content with the knowledge that the Concert 
is a Committee which does not count votes, but must be 
unanimous, and that if he does not’agree they cannot act ? 
Unfortunately, this would only produce the very evils he in- 
tends toavoid. If the Concert comes to a deadlock, and the 
peace negotiations stand still, the Turks will be delighted. 
They will continue to hold the Thessalian plain and to 
occupy a great deal more than they would keep even under 
the proposal of the four Powers. The suspension of the 
negotiations owing to a disagreement between England 
and her colleagues in the Concert would give the Turks 
all, and more than, they ask. Lord Salisbury, then, has a 
most difficult game to play. If he maintains a rigid 
attitude of refusal he will defeat his own object. It 
is true, no doubt, that the Powers are anxious to get the 
negotiations completed and peace settled. Until a definite 
settlement has been arrived at, and the Turkish Army is 
once again put on a peace footing, Europe will not feel happy 
about the Eastern question. Every week that the Turkish 
Army remains in the field and that the negotiations drag, 
the tone of the Sultan becomes more arrogant and more 
determined. The want of a settled policy and the general 
uncertainty play into the hands of the arch-intriguer, 
and make him feel more and more how firmly his 
power is embedded in the jealousies of his neighbours. 
But though none of the Powers want at present to see the 
Turkish Empire dissolved, they also none of them desire 
to see its power increased. Hence they do not at all 
wish the negotiations to be unduly protracted. In a 
word, they want to see the embers of the fire that was 
lighted so near the powder-magazine finally stamped out. 
This is Lord Salisbury’s hold on the Powers, and so able 
a diplomatist and negotiator may be trusted to make 
full use of it. Still, as we have said, Lord Salisbury’s 
position is a very difficult one. If he simply refuses to 
budge, he may embarrass the Powers, but he will also run 
the risk of helping the Turks and injuring Greece. If he 
were to retire from the Concert, and to wash his hands 
entirely of a policy which he believes to be unjust, he would 
again do an injury to Greece. England is practically the 
only Power which has done, or will do, or perhaps we 
should say, can afford to do, anything for Greece. If, there- 
fore, England withdraws from the Concert, the position of 
Greece would become more desperate than ever. Prac- 
tically, the Sultan would have her completely at his 
mercy. 


There is yet another reason why England cannot lightly 
withdraw from the Concert. Such withdrawal would almost 
certainly be misunderstood by the Powers, and would 
probably throw them into a violent and most dangerous 
ferment,—a ferment dangerous not only to ourselves, but 
to the peace of the world. No Power would believe for a 
moment that our withdrawal from the Concert was really 
actuated by good motives, and by the desire to protest 
against the harsh and unfair treatment of Greece. 
The notion would be scoffed at as utterly and ridicu- 
lously incredible. Another motive would, therefore, be 
busily and anxiously sought. The panic and suspicion 
which an obviously very important, but quite unintelli- 
gible, action always causes when taken at a moment of 
crisis, would be certain to make the Powers believe that our 
motive was a bad one, that we had some selfish game of our 
own to play, that we were bent on some piece of treachery 
to the rest of Europe, and that our ultimate object, “as 
always,” was to seize something for ourselves. It is no good 
to say, as many Englishmen will be inclined to say, that 
these suspicions do not matter, and that they would soon 
be dispersed by facts. Unfortunately they do matter very 
greatly, and are a constant obstacle to our diplomacy. It 
is difficult to believe, and yet a fact, that in practically all 
the Foreign Offices of Europe it is sincerely believed that 
at this very moment we are “on the prowl,” and that any day 
it may be discovered that we have executed a coup de main. 
For example, the majority of the Foreign Ministers on the 
Continent believe that we are most anxious to seize Crete 
and keep it for ourselves, and that our whole policy in re- 
gard to that distracted and unhappy island has been guided 
by that sinister motive. The suspicion is ridiculous on the 
face of it, so ridiculous indeed that one can hardly believe 
that it is entertained by sane men. Yet entertained it is. 
No assurances from our Government are of any avail. 





Even the trained foreign diplomatists who live among 
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us, and seeing with their own eyes, know the pre- 
posterous absurdity of the delusion, find it impossible 
to combat it at home. They have had in despair 
to give up contradicting what their chiefs regard 
as a fact like gravitation or the procession of the 
seasons. Those who argue on the Continent that 
England has not some sinister design on hand simply 
waste their breath. The design is only the more sinister 
because its nature is not apparent and because all our 
outward acts seem to contradict any idea of selfish 
action. But though England is believed to harbour 
these treacherous designs, it is also believed that as 
long as she remains in the Concert she cannot carry 
them out. Her leaving the Concert would, therefore, 
be regarded asa proof of bad faith. As has been said, 
the Powers are six men, roped, and crossing a difficult 
glacier, yet all quarrelling and all a little doubtful of each 
other’s loyalty. If the one most suspected suddenly cuts 
the rope, what is likely to be the feeling entertained of 
him by the rest? The analogy is not, of course, really on all 
fours, but the Powers think it is, and this is enough to make 
it very dangerous for us to leave the Concert. Possibly 
—we should indeed say certainly—we ought not to have 
agreed to joint action until it had been acknowledged that 
the object of the Concert was in every case to protect the 
Christian and other subjects of the Sultan, and never to 
increase his influence and authority. Since, however, 
we went into the Concert without pledges that would 
enable and oblige the Concert to coerce the Sultan, we 
cannot now draw back, at any rate at this precise moment. 
To leave the Concert now might very likely produce either 
a general scramble among the Powers, followed by a free- 
fight, or else a menacing combination directed against our- 
selves,—based on the notion that we were going somehow 
or other to deceive and injure all Europe. But neither of 
these contingencies are lightly to be incurred. Lord 
Salisbury, then, can hardly leave the Concert. At present 
all he can do is to remain in it, and do his best for Greece 
and for the Christian subjects of the Sultan. Our best 
hopes and wishes for success are with him, and we 
cannot resist yet one more expression of satisfaction 
that he has refused to agree to a scheme so injurious 
to the Christians of Thessaly as that suggested by the 
other Powers. 





CANADA’S OPPORTUNITY. 


aa interesting speeches delivered in London by 
prominent Canadians suggest no little speculation 
as to the future of Canada. At the present time Canada 
is very much in evidence. Her commercial policy has 
undergone a great change, which has been discussed both 
in America and Europe, while her gold discoveries are 
the talk of the world. People have all at once, as it were, 
made the discovery that a vigorous nation is arising amid 
the snows of the North which may produce a great effect 
on the world. Canada had for so long been almost 
stationary and rather somnolent that men had well- 
nigh forgotten her existence, or, if they did remember it, 
associated with it so little of interest that they scarcely 
cared to discuss the subject. The Mother-country had 
bestowed a Constitution on her daughter, and then 
had occasionally glanced languidly at her domestic 
housekeeping, feeling relief that she was settled in 
life, but caring apparently little for her. But, all at 
once, this indifference has given way to a feeling 
of deep interest. A great railway was built across 
Canada, which opened up vast stretches of fertile 
land and magnificent scenery. It was plain that 
Canada was to be one of the great granaries of 
the world and the playground of America, combining 
the varied beauties of Scotland, Switzerland, and Norway. 
The Constitution of 1867 was also seen to work well, and 
the people were manifestly unusually contented, the 
institutions proving flexible as well as strong. The one 
drawback was the very slow growth of population, though 
even this had its advantages when contrasted with the rush 
which so rapidly filled up the United States. Canadian 
products came more and more into the market, and it was 
more and more obvious that the mineral as well as the 
agricultural resources of the country were immense and 
varied. While the United States began to be identified 
with the power of organised wealth, Canada revealed a 
more truly democratic simplicity and equality. As soon 





eg 


as the régime of Protection was overthrown, and g 
genuinely progressive policy pursued, the eyes of the 
world were fixed on this previously neglected count 
and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, when he arrived in Europe, 
found himself the object of regard, not only in England 
but over the Continent generally. Canada had, s0 tg 
speak, found her soul, and the world has recognised the 
discovery. A new and decidedly brilliant constellation 
has appeared in the political firmament. 

As to the future of this great country, in whose progress 
we are so deeply interested, prediction, save in a general 
way, would be absurd. We can all see that Canada hag 
vast potential wealth, and we find it difficult not to believe 
that she must have a great and splendid future. She hag 
not, of course, the marvellous resources of her Southerp 
neighbour, for much of her territory is barren, and yj] 
remain so unless unforeseen changes take place in the 
climate of the earth. Her winter cold is intense, but it jg 
also invigorating to the strong and healthy. She hag 
every means of satisfying the reasonable demands of 
great and expanding population. Her progress, if slow, is 
at least sure, and she is exempt from many of the peculiar 
difficulties which beset the United States. The soil of 
Canada has never known the curse of slavery, there are not 
within her borders millions of blacks to perplex her states. 
men, nor has she yet bred a slum population like that of 
New York and Chicago. What poverty she has had to 
contend with was largely due to the Protectionist policy 
she has now abandoned. Sharing the world’s civilisation, 
she shares, of course, the world’s problems, but they 
assume with her a less exigent form than in most 
other lands. Her cities are better governed than 
those of the Union, and if she has to put up with the 
class of professional politicians, at any rate they have not 
the power for mischief enjoyed by those of the United 
States. She is exempt from the turmoil of a Presidential 
Election, as she is free from the waves of passionate 
excitement which every now and then inundate the great 
Republic. Surely here are peculiarly happy conditions 
for the production of a great aation which shall give to 
the world an object-lesson in ordered liberty, real self. 
government, freedom sustained by law, and law dictated 
by the spirit of freedom. 

The question has been argued whether the discovery of 
America was a benefit to the world, and many thoughtful 
men are probably of opinion that a clear, unhesitating 
affirmative can scarcely be given to that question. Looking 
at the awful story of Spanish conquest, at the English 
slave-trade, at the corrupt, sleepy republics of South 
America, at the lack of any genuine progress or freedom 
over these vast areas, one would be inclined to say 
that the discovery of America was a misfortune for 
the world. But when a great English-speaking Republic, 
freed from the tyrannies and old evil customs of an elder 
world, started on its career, men hoped for a new and 
better day to dawn for the race, and were prepared with 
Bishop Berkeley to say that “Time’s noblest offspring 
was the last.” Yet there is little doubt that the United 
States have disappointed men. It may be that too much 
was expected, that allowance was not made for the 
inherent difficulty of the problem of a free common- 
wealth; but it is certainly mortifying to find, after more 
than a century has passed away, corruption and Mammon 
enthroned, and the very principles on which the Republic 
is based trampled under foot. It is not pleasant to see 
millionaires dictating their terms to subservient legislative 
bodies, and the whole policy of a great nation arranged 
expressly to coin wealth for a privileged and protected 
few. This is assuredly not the democracy to whose advent 
hopeful dreamers were looking forward a hundred years 
ago. The United States have scarcely succeeded in gaining 
the deep respect of the world, and have certainly not 
secured its affectionate regard. We cannot look with 
veneration or love on a nascent oligarchy of oil, 
sugar, lumber, and coal magnates, who pull the wires 
and make the political puppets dance to their sinister 
piping. We do not ignore the millions of honest citizens 
who hate this state of things; but their apparent inability 
to overthrow it does not increase our belief in the political 
forms of the Republic. One would be inclined to say that 
the United States had the very greatest chance ever offered 
by Providence to mankind, and that up to the present 
the opportunity has not L..1 embraced. We know that 
the American nation is still in the making, that it is nota 
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: ; duct like’ France or England, that 
dette en cooly more than half phe 4 and 
pod the scaffolding is still up, and we make allowance 
for the fact. But we cannot also help seeing that bad 
ire is being used, that dishonest workmanship is 
- alpable, that something dangerously approaching 
po is being courted. We do not like the present 
spect, and we feel apprehension as to the future. We 
feat that the Sibylline Books may be closed before a worthy 

ice is made. 

ag these circumstances, has not Canada a great 
chance to show the world what she can do? We confess 
she hae one very great difficulty in the fact ihat there are 
two Canadas, inhabited respectively by two races speaking 
different languages and holding different forms of religion. 
But the principles of liberty have been so honestly applied 
that this difficulty ought to be surmounted. There is no 
yeason why Judah should vex Ephraim or Ephraim should 
injure Judah. Each is free to live his own life, as free as 
any people can possibly be in this world. Quebec is 
devoted to the ancient faith of Rome, Toronto is loyal to 
Geneva and the Westminster Confession, but neither 
interferes with the complete liberty of the other. Another 
difficulty which has puzzled observers is the very slow 
increase in population and its peculiar distribution in 
longitudinal sections far removed from each other. There 
are more people in Greater New York than in all English- 
speaking Canada, and it cannot be denied that this fact is 
a stumbling-block in the way of Canadian progress. But 
a freer commercial policy may partly counteract this un- 
fortunate deficiency ; and as the United States, which took 
the start in absorbing the surplus population of Europe, 
begin to fill up, Canada may, and probably will, have her 
turn. We do not suppose that she is likely to have a very 
vast population, nor does she need it; of more importance 
is it that she should have a sound and healthy population, 
and this she is likely to have, because she has laid a 
good foundation. Her French population is very con- 
servative, very slow both in action and thought, but it is 
industrious, and honest with the honesty of an antique 
world before Trusts and “combines” were known. Her 
English-speaking citizens are largely of Scottish blood, 
and they have the powerful character, the admirable 
public and social virtues which are associated with 
Scotland all the world over. They are mainly “ grave 
livers,” to quote Wordsworth’s phrase about the Scottish 
people, and though their limitations are obvious enough, 
yet the granite substructure of character is of the kind 
that endures, that is respected, that sustains the force, 
the eight the comprehensive grandeur of the common- 
wealth, 

Canada, with such a population, with her excellent Con- 
stitution, with her genuine love of liberty and her freedom 
from the burden of a vicious or pauperised class, has now 
entered on a career of commercial liberty which must have 
the effect of greatly developing her resources. As the United 
States are turning their back on the light, Canada faces the 
dawn, and we trust and believe that the result will 
be as happy for the Dominion as restriction will be 
unfortunate for the United States. Canada can provide 
an object-lesson in the superiority of liberty to restraint 
which must tell in all British Colonies, and which, in pro- 
cess of time, will make an impression on the United 
States, though we confess we fear a bad quarter of an 
hour awaits the Republic before the shackles of the 


* Trusts can be thrown off. The work for industrial free- 


dom which the Union should have undertaken now rests 
on the Dominion, a work analogous to that which the 
Mother-land has tried to do in the Old World. Who 
will not wish well to the hardy, virile Northern com- 
munity, the newer Scotland of the American Continent, 
With its clear, untainted blood, and its thin, pure, 
tingling atmosphere, the home of labour, of equality, of 
the manly virtues? Canada has, indeed, a very great 
opportunity, a chance of building something more closely 
approaching to a great model State than perhaps any 
other country in the world. If her character is equal to 
her fortune, she should enjoy a great and noble future. 





PRINCE FERDINAND’S POLICY. 


HAT is Prince Ferdinand’s policy? Why has he 
_ Stooped to kiss the hand of the Sultan, and so 
proclaimed to all Europe that he is not a free and in- 


dependent Sovereign, but merely a vassal Prince,—the 
feudatory of Turkey, the liegeman of the Ottomap 
Emperor? That Prince Ferdinand has not done this out of 
an innocent belief in the Sultan’s virtues as a ruler is 
clear enough. Again, he is not likely to be afraid of the 
Sultan, for he must know that Abd-ul-Hamid would not 
be allowed by Europe to interfere either with Bulgaria or 
Eastern Roumelia. The act, whatever the motive, was 
purely voluntary. But Prince Ferdinand, who is half a 
Coburg and half a Bourbon, is not the kind of person to 
do voluntary homage to any one without very good and 
sufficient reasons. He probably in his heart considers 
himself the Sultan’s equal, if not indeed greatly his 
superior, in birth,—for the Sovereign caste of Europe 
must regard the family system of the house of Othman as 
very little consistent with their notions as to purity of 
blood. Depend upon it, Prince Ferdinand did not fling 
himself in front of the Sultan’s throne and kiss the hand 
of the crafty, nervous, trembling organiser of massacre 
without some very strong impelling cause. What was 
that cause, all the European diplomatists are now earnestly 
inquiring,—for the matter has been specially brought 
home to their minds by a characteristic act on the part of 
the Sultan. The Sultan has given Dr. Stoiloff, the 
Bulgarian Premier, the Star of the Order of Glory,—a 
decoration far higher than that ever bestowed before on a 
Christian politician. The incident has caused the whole 
diplomatic corps to address a remonstrance to the Porte, 
and to declare that henceforth they will not accept the 
Medjidieh Order which has, as a rule, been accorded to them. 
The incident may cause a smile, but it shows how very far 
things have gone in the direction of an understanding 
between Turkey and Bulgaria. Orientals understand the 
finesse of insult to perfection, and seldom do a rude 
thing without meaning it. The giving of the Order of 
Glory to Dr. Stoiloff immediately after his refusal to 
retract his remarks about Austria isa sign that the Sultan 
is delighted with the acknowledgment of his overlordship 
made by the Bulgarian Prince. 


The only attempt at an explanation of the reasons which 
induced Prince Ferdinand to kiss the Sultan’s hand is to 
be found in a statement made by Dr. Stoiloff to “a 
Hungarian noble.” Referring to the Prince’s visit to 
Constantinople, Dr. Stoiloff declared that the Prince was. 
a born diplomatist. He had come to the conclusion that 
he could retain his throne only by adopting the ways of an 
Oriental Monarch :—* The Prince is accused of seeking 
support, not from his people, but among foreign Powers,. 
and thereby betraying his country. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment has also been charged with selling the interests of 
the country to one Emperor or the other. The Prince’s 
experience has convinced him that he can make his throne 
secure only by identifying himself with the people. He 
had at first placed his hopes on the Vienna Government ; 
later he inclined towards Russia; but in neither direction 
was there any idea of gratifying Bulgaria’s aspirations.” 
But these aspirations had to be satisfied if a revolution was 
to be averted. Nothing was to be expected from Europe. 
The only way was to utilise the advantages arising out of 
Bulgaria’s vassalage to Turkey. It was this policy which 
brought the Prince to Constantinople, where he had 
borne himself as a vassal throughout. By these means he 
won for himself the favour of Turkish public opinion, 
and obtained from the Sultan a promise to fulfil the 
desires of Bulgaria with regard to Macedonia. “ In case of 
a conflict with Servia and Reumania, Prince Ferdinand 
would be victorious, as a faithful vassal of the Sultan. 
Turkey has a large and excellent Army, to which, in case 
of war, Bulgaria could add a hundred thousand heroes. 
As far as Europe is concerned, the policy of humiliation 
has ceased. Prince Ferdinand prefers to kiss the Sultan’s 
hand to bowing before European Ministers.” Such is the 
frank declaration of the Bulgarian Premier. But though 
the statement explains what Prince Ferdinand has done, 
and indicates the nature of his new policy—the polig of 
standing by the East rather than by the West—it does 
not really throw any light upon the ultimate causes which 
have produced the change. To say that Bulgaria has 
been snubbed by Austria and Russia is not sufficient.. 
That is nothing new for Bulgaria, and, depend upon it, 
the Prince would not have made his latest move with- 
out some better, or at any rate stronger, reason. We 
pretend to no special or private information on the 








subject, but neve-theless we think the true motives of 
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Prince Ferdinand may be understood by an examination 
of the general situation. His action is, we believe, the direct 
result of the secret agreement as to the future of Turkey 
in Europe which was arrived at this summer between 
Austria and Russia. Austria and Russia, it is now 
generally admitted, have come to an understanding as 
to the situation in the Balkans. They have not agreed 
to partition Turkey offhand, or to take any immediate 
steps of any kind. What they have decided, however, 
is, that if for any reason the status quo in the Turkish 
dominions should come to an end, there shall be noscramble, 
but that each shall be allotted a particular sphere of action. 
Russia is to be allowed a free hand in Roumelia and on 
the Bosphorus, and Austria is to deal at discretion with 
Salonica and Macedonia. But this, in effect, means 
the partition of Turkey in Europe between the two 
great rivals. There is nothing left for any one else, 
—unless Austria perchance should toss a scrap to 
Servia, and another to Greece, and to please Italy and the 
Czar, should possibly behave handsomely to little Monte- 
negro in the matter of a few mountain villages. Bulgaria, 
it is clear, under this arrangement could and would get 
nothing whatever. When, then, Prince Ferdinand heard 
of this arrangement, which he did some three months ago, 
he had to take one of two courses. Hither he had to abandon 
his and every living Bulgarian’s dream of an increased 
principality—that is, of the addition of part of Macedonia, 
and possibly of a part of Roumelia, and the conversion of 
Bulgaria into a kingdom with a doubled area—or else he 
had to take what means he could to prevent the carrying 
out of an arrangement which would close the door for ever 
to the aggrandisement of his State. Naturally enough 
he determined to accept the latter alternative, and 
refused to acquiesce quietly in a plan which could do 
nothing for Bulgaria. His prime object, therefore, became 
the countermining of the Russo-Austrian agreement. It 
might seem a difficult, or if you will, an impossible, task, 
but at any rate it offered a chance, while acquiescence 
in the will of the two Emperors offered nothing whatever. 


But the only way of countermining Russia and Austria 
was to put off as long as possible the dissolution of Turkey. 
As long as Turkey continues in its present position and 
the status quo is maintained there is always a chance left 
open for Bulgaria. Agreements change with years, and, 
at any rate until the division is accomplished, there is 
always hope. Prince Ferdinand saw, therefore, his best and 
only hope in supporting Turkey,—by the aid, if necessary, 
of what Dr. Stoiloff calls his hundred thousand “ heroes.” 
Accordingly, Prince Ferdinand—apparently with the 
assent of the Bulgarian leaders—has thrown himself into 
the arms of the Sultan, and has virtually made an alliance 
with the old enemy of the principality. It is a strange 
and sinister arrangement, but doubtless one which from 
the point of view of statecraft has much to recommend 
it. Undoubtedly the Turkish and Bulgarian Armies 
united would give an antagonist a good deal of trouble. 
At any rate, for the moment it puts heart into the Sultan 
and makes him feel that he is not so isolated as before. If 
Bulgaria can be won over, why noteven Servia and Roumania 
also? We do not suppose, however, that Prince Ferdinand 
at heart thinks it will ever come to his fighting for the 
Sultan. He hopes, of course, to manage better than that. 
Ap alliance with the Sultan makes Bulgaria worth bribing, 
which she was not when she stood alone. Should it ever come 
to the threat of war, and should Russia and Austria ever 
change their present policy and agree to precipitate the disso- 
lution of Turkey, Bulgaria, if in alliance with the Sultan, 
would have to be bought off. By taking his stand by the side 
of Turkey, Prince Ferdinand has assumed a position out 
of which it may some day be worth the while of Austria and 
Russia to bribe him. Not now when they are angry and 
contemptuous, but later on, they may argue that it will be 
better to find some compensation for Bulgaria than to 
complicate matters by allowing the principality to give 
active aid to Turkey. In other words, by its virtual 
alliance with the Sultan, Bulgaria has made itself 
something more than a neglectable quantity. This, 
no doubt, seems something well worth achieving 
to Prince Ferdinand and to the cunning and not over- 
scrupulous politicians who are trying to aggrandise 
their country at all costs. But though Prince Ferdinand’s 
last move isa very clever one, we doubt whether it will in 
the end do him much good. Fate seems always against 
such unnatural coalitions as that between Turkey and the 








State she so lately pillaged and oppressed. The coalition 
between Fox and North seemed practical and secure enough 
on paper, but events showed that it was intolerable, ang 
could not be sustained. That, we expect, will be the end of 
the coalition between Prince Ferdinand and Abd-ul-Hamid, 
The two men are too clever, and too cunning, and too 
anxious about their own objects, to support each other for 
long. Austria and Russia may well be content to smile 
at the new manceuvre, confident that nothing can come of 
the alliance between Turkey and the Power whose main 
aim is after all to get hold of half Turkey’s beg 
European provinces. The dying camel cannot well make ap 
alliance with one of the vultures that is longing to attack 
the carcass. We need not, then, expect very much to come of 
the Bulgarian movement towards Turkey. It is a clever 
piece of political chess-playing,—nothing more. The great 
movements of the world—such as the collapse of Turkey 
—are not stopped by diplomatic finesse. 





ROYALTY IN IRELAND. 


HE relations between “ the incompatibles,” as Matthew 
Arnold termed England and Ireland, have always 
been marked by the most curious misunderstandings 
on each side. “If only those misunderstandings could 
be cleared up!”—that is what all earnest well-wishers to 
the union of both countries are perpetually saying to 
themselves. We are by no means sure that people in 
England quite catch the use that may be made of either a 
Royal visit or a Royal residence in the sister isle. We 
think that no little use may be made of these, but not 
perhaps in the sense in which it is generally taken. The 
spirit of misunderstanding enters again into this problem, 
and tends to thwart its solution. We will explain 
what we mean. A not uncommon attitude on the 
subject is, we fancy, that Royalty is to be used to 
charm away political discontent, to convert political 
hostility into friendliness, to break up the Separatist 
element, and to make Ireland as loyal to the Union 
as Scotland. Irishmen are to be stroked and caressed, 
to be fed with sugar-plums and other dainties, to 
be drawn from allegiance to a bad cause (or at 
least an impossible cause), and to be won over to the 
cause of loyalty and union. We, of course, wish, and wish 
most strongly, to see the Irish people in cordial union with 
England ; and yet, little as we believe in the permanence or 
strength of any definitely Separatist ideal in England, we 
should feel even greater contempt for the Home-rule move- 
ment if we thought the people of Ireland were to be 
drawn away from it by a Royal visit or a Royal residence. 
Ireland would, indeed, be an absolutely incomprehensible 
country if, after long years of fierce agitation and the 
display of violent anti-English sentiments, she were all at 
once brought round to political salvation by any agency 
of sucha kind. We will do the Irish people the justice 
of believing that they are not quite so flighty, so super- 
ficial, as this view of a Royal visit would suppose. 

The real ground on which the beneficial effects of a 
Royal visit to Ireland rest is quite different. It is an 
advertisement for Ireland, it brings her in an amiable 
aspect before England, and enables English people to think 
of Ireland from other than a mere political point of view. 
For years Irish politics are dinned into unwilling English 
ears, and then there is a long pause, during which we are 
apt to go to sleep and forget that such a country as 
Ireland exists. That has been the normal character of 
Anglo-Irish relations during the last seventy years, and 4 
very unfortunate condition of things for both countries it 
has been. We had at the beginning of that epoch the 
violent Catholic agitation under O’Connell. That was 
settled, and we again forgot Ireland. Then came the 
Repeal agitation, with its monster gatherings and its 
grandiose sensationalism, to be followed on its collapse by 
the sentimentalism and poetry of Young Ireland. These 
movements having run their course, a period of lassitude 
and indifference followed, partially broken up by the 
performances of the Pope’s brass band, which merely 
aroused the more unreasoning form of English Protestant 
bitterness. The dead calm was again broken by the 
terrorism of the Fenian agitation. The Irishman, who 
had appeared in English popular imagination as 4 
slave of Rome, now loomed large as a revolutionary 
and a rebel. As soon as the Fenian danger was 
past, English indifference resumed its fatal sway, to 
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n changed into indignation and alarm by the 
the Parnellite portent. In this way we see 
fortunate have been the relations of the two 
countries, due to the fact that Treland never presented 
herself in any other light to English imagination than as 
either “a forgotten, far-off thing” or asa deadly foe. What 
has been needed above all things has been the setting of 
Ireland in a new light,—a changed aspect was the thing 
to be desired. It is from this point of view that we think 
the Royal visit serves a most valuable purpose. The Duke 
of York will not suddenly persuade the Southern Irish to 
pecome loyal Britons, but his tour in Treland will serve 
tc show that country in a new and charming light to 
Englishmen, who will discover that Ireland is something 
other than a nest of sedition or a country suggesting 
dismal problems about rent. Ireland stands revealed as 
one of the most fascinating and attractive lands in 

Europe, a pleasure-ground for the tourist, a paradise for 

the angler and fisherman, a retreat for the weary and 

the invalid, a lovely land of flashing rivers and 
emerald meadows. In a general way we all know 
this, as we have heard from our earliest days of the 

“Bmerald Isle” and its attractions, but we do not 

fully realise it. It is amazing how few English people 

have travelled in Ireland for pleasure. The American 
tourist has found out the charms of Ireland, and is very 
apt to land at Queenstown, and visit the fairy scenes 
of the South-West, and the vales and rocks of Wicklow. 

But you may meet cultivated English people by the score 

who have been in every country in Western Europe save 

Ireland ; while to the mass of average English people in 

London and the Midlands, and the country districts 

generally, Ireland is a foreign country, suggesting politics 

mainly, and butter and bacon in a subsidiary degree. 
Royalty can do much to change this feeling, for it is 

one of the best and most effective advertising agencies in 
this age of advertisers. The German Emperor has taken 
thousands to Norway, the Queen of England has made of 
Deeside one of the favourite, as it is one of the most 
health-giving, resorts in the British Isles. The Queen of 
Italy has made the fortune of Gressoney, the Prince of 
Wales has rendered the coast of Norfolk known to 
large numbers who knew nothing about it a generation 
ago. Ifthe Duke of York can present Ireland to English 
popular imagination as a pleasant land, as one of the 
most charming of pleasure-grounds, easily accessible to 
the English tourist, he will have rendered to England and 
Treland alike a very substantial service. “The incom- 
patibles” will at least stand in some different relation to 
one another from that of constant political strife. The 
day of the agitator is for the time over, the somnolent 
period is in full swing; but instead of wasting that 
period in mere indifference, it can and should be utilised 
for the purpose of showing Ireland at her best, of present- 
ing her in a new and attractive light. Royalty is by no 
means unpopular in Ireland. There is, indeed, in the 
Irish character an exuberance of sentiment for popular or 
highly placed individuals, which was never more signally 
displayed than on the occasion of the famous visit of 
George IV. The notion that the Irish are Republican 
because there was or is a body called the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, or because the Irish Members refused to 
join in an address to the Queen, is quite a delusion. They 
have less of the special Republican feeling than most 
European peoples, their sentiment always runs to indi- 
viduals rather than to general ideas, they have the old 
tribal feeling for chieftains, and they have absolutely no 
ground of quarrel with Royalty. We think, therefore, 
that much good in the way we have suggested may come 
out of the Royal visit to Ireland. 

But let us say candidly that, if Ireland is to be ranked 
among the successful and attractive pleasure-resorts of 
Europe, as it might and ought to be, some changes must 
take place there. Beautiful as many of the noted scenes 
of Ireland are, there is no special provision made for the 
tourist ; indeed, there is less than in any country with 
which we are acquainted. Irish accommodation is, as a 
general rule, dear and bad. There are lakes in Ireland 
almost as beautiful as those of Switzerland or Italy, but 
there are no cheap and pleasant hotels on their banks, 
where one may live in comfort as one can live at 
Montreux or Stresa or Bellaggio. An atmosphere of 
squalor is by no means rare, an aspect of dingy and 
untidy discomfort is only too common in Ireland. Why 
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the charges should be so high in a land where the 
mass of the people are poor, where labour is cheap, 
where provisions are abundant, we do not know; but 
such, as a rule, is the fact. The towns are less attrac- 
tive than in almost any country, and the inn is very 
often as unpleasant as a corresponding English inn is 
charming. The tourist in the West or South of Ireland 
does not want the luxury of the Schweitzerhof, but he 
does ask for cleanliness, for dinner-napkins, for windows 
that shut and blinds that can be drawn down, and carpets 
without holes, and plates that are unbroken. We do not 
say that these features are universally absent in Ireland, 
but we do say that the average Irish inn leaves much to 
be desired, and that English tourists will not visit Ireland 
in great numbers until something approaching to the com- 
forts of a Swiss or English hostelry can be found more 
generally in Ireland. Perhaps the problem of prices will 
adjust itself when the demand is more extensive; but the 
spread of any effective demand in Ireland is dependent on 
a better supply of the ordinary and generally expected 
amenities of travel. The people are usually generous and 
anxious to please, but they have not yet accustomed their 
minds to the thought that their country is competing as an 
attractive tourist resort with lands where cheapness, com- 
fort, and ordinary luxuries can easily be obtained. Easy- 
going indifference has been one of the chief defects in the 
Irish character ; to persevere, to excel by patient attention 
to details and by the exercise of forethought, is now the 
special need of Irishmen. If they can add to their many 
attractive qualities these homely virtues, they will do not 
a little to make their island a centre of attraction for 
lovers of scenic beauty all over the world. 





CO-OPERATIVE RECREATION. 


M® J.M. LUDLOW’S most interesting and admirable 

address, inaugurating this year’s National Co- 
operative Festival at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday, 
afforded a striking proof of continued youthfulness of 
spirit on the part of that veteran leader in social reform. 
Much might be said of the excellent temper in which he 
dealt with recent criticisms on the co-operative movement, 
and it is to be hoped that his remarks in that connection 
will be very carefully studied by co-operators in all parts 
of the country. But that to which we desire to call 
special attention is the passage of Mr. Ludlow’s address 
setting forth his views as to the applicability of the co- 
operative principle to recreation. Here, as it seems to us, 
he has struck out a line of thought which promises a real 
and great extension of the possibilities of human happi- 
ness. Starting from the postulate that inasmuch as a co- 
operative worker ought to be, and generally was, a hard 
worker, he needed the “ right kind of play,” Mr. Ludlow 
cordially recognised the value of the National Co-opera- 
tive Festivals, on the one hand, and the movement for 
co-operative seaside homes, on the other. So far as those 
efforts go they are excellent. But Mr. Ludlow invited his 
hearers to contemplate a wider and still far more attrac- 
tive vision. “He thought that the co-operative movement 
ought to be ere long, if it was not already, large enough, 
and strong enough, and rich enough, to have some great 
permanent playground, or even playgrounds, of its own. 
oH 0 ais He wished to see a sort of peaceful Bisley, a 
place of cricket-fields and tennis-courts, football-fields 
and golf-links, with water at hand for some boating in 
summer and much skating in winter, a place where the 
jaded co-operator, whether he belonged to a small Society 
or a large one, might go for a few days’ honest play, and 
return to his work refreshed,—a new man.” 


It will be strange if the picture thus vigorously sketched 
does not stir the imagination and fire the zeal of many of 
those now actively concerned in the conduct of the co- 
operative movement. Mr. Ludlow’s outline drawing can 
be filled in, doubtless, in many ways, but all of them are 
charged with abundant enlargement of the opportunities 
of holiday delights now at the disposal of the ordinary 
member of a Co-operative Society. Let us suppose, for 
example, that the Co-operative Societies of each of the 
great sections into which the country is divided, in the 
Report published in connection with the Annual Co-opera- 
tive Congress, were to combine for the purchase, or hiring, 
and the equipment of one or more large tracts of territory 
ior the enjoyment of artisan holiday-makers. That would 
mean one or two such recreation-grounds of, say, two 
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thousand acres apiece, for the Southern counties from, and 
including, Cambridge to Kent and Dorset ; one forthe South- 
Western,—Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset ; one or two for 
the Midlands; two or three for the North and North- 
West counties; and so forth. There are parts of the 
Southern counties where a stretch of two thousand acres 
might be bought out and out for, say, £10 an acre, with 
several farmhouses and their appurtenant out-buildings. 
Land in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Berkshire has been 
sold below this price. A sum of £20,000 down would 
not seem, at the first blush, an altogether impossible 
expenditure for Societies whose net profits amounted (in 
the counties in question) to over £315,000 in 1896. But 
if it were so considered, the renting of two thousand acres 
of rough land at 5s. an acre could hardly be deemed a reck- 
less addition to annual outlay for a limited period on the 
part of Societies doing such a business. Of course £3,000 
or £4,000 might be wanted in the first instance for the 
laying out of the parts of the estate devoted to games, 
after which a few hundreds a year would be enough 
for keeping them in order. It might be prudent 
to rent, rather than to purchase, having regard to the 
probable need for further expenditure, in order to secure 
that the maximum number of co-operators should be 
enabled to avail themselves of their new privileges. The 
houses bought or leased, as the case might be, with the 
land, would furnish a considerable amount of accommoda- 
tion to the members of the Societies concerned, and 
arrangements would naturally be made for providing 
board and lodging in them at cost prices, which, if there 
were good management, ought to be at very low rates. 
But there would soon be, one might safely expect, such a 
run on the accommodation that the existing houses 
would be unable to meet it. Then it would probably 
be found that wooden or iron one-story cottages 
would supply a large part of the demand in a satisfactory 
manner. The taste for a return to rustic simplicity 
in holiday pleasures, which shows itself in various ways 
among the well-to-do, already exists, or could readily 
be stimulated, among the artisans. For a few thousand 
pounds a goodly number of settlers’ cabins, of wood 
or iron, could be provided, giving as many rooms as are 
contained in the cottages inhabited by the artisans at 
home, and movable without difficulty from one part to 
another of the estate, according as the taste of the 
majority of the co-operators interested varied, from 
uplands to valleys, from woodlands to open country. For, 
of course, the tracts selected in pursuance of Mr. 
Ludlow’s charming project would include scenery of 
various kinds, and might well be situated, if there were 
two of them in the occupation of one federation of 
Societies, one inland, and the other by the sea. Many of 
the younger people would camp out, and so both reduce 
their holiday expenses to a minimum, and come into that 
close and direct contact with Nature which is the special 
joy of those who dispense with roofs and walls, and is 
peculiarly beneficial to those whose workaday life is led 
under the artificial conditions of factory and urban life. 


It is, indeed, very pleasant to think of the facilities 
which the great co-operative park scheme offers in many 
ways for the recovery of touch with Nature by those, of all 
ages, who during fifty-one weeks out of fifty-two are kept 
far away from her influences. The yearly holiday for 
working-class people is an increasingly widespread institu- 
tion, and a very beneficent one. In the North of England, 
and especially ‘in Lancashire, the mills quite generally 
close their gates for a week in the summer, and the work- 
people put by ample sums for expenditure when that week 
comes. Yet it may be doubted whether, in a great 
number of cases, the trip to the Lancashire coast, or even 
to that of North Wales or to the Isle of Man, is nearly 
as full of genuine refreshment as the one week’s clear 
intermission from the roar and rush of the mill ought 
to be and might be. Too often, it is to be feared, 
the holiday of the artisan, like that of people of 
the middle and -upper «classes, consists largely in 
doing, because other .people do them, things which 
are not congenial, and which do not truly deserve the 
name of recreation. The opportunities of being alone 
with Nature, of enjoying her spaces, of studying in any 
detail her manifold forms of life, are probably rare. But 
there was never a time nor a country where such oppor- 
tunities are more to be desired for the average man than 
im England at the present day. Very often, doubtless, 











the average man is hardly at all aware of his need, But 
it is a case in which the supply may create the deman 
and one of the best features of Mr. Ludlow’s scheme to 
our mind, is that it offers to the best of the artisans 
an inviting alternative to the crowded and monotonongs 
forms of recreation to which he is apt to resort, and 
which hitherto have often seemed to be the only forms gt 
his disposal. 

Agricultural depression has been less severe in the 
North than in the South of England, and it may not, 
therefore, be so easy to acquire, by rent or purchase, the 
tracts of land needful for realising Mr. Ludlow’s ideg 
for the co-operators of Yorkshire, Lancashire, ang 
Cheshire. But when it is mentioned that the net profits 
of the Co-operative Societies in the North-Western dis. 
trict, consisting mainly of these three counties, exclusive 
of the North Riding, amounted last year to nearly three 
millions sterling, the difficulties of obtaining the land 
hardly look insuperable. Of course, there may be many 
other difficulties arising,—for example, from the very vary. 
ing rates of profit shown by different Societies, and the 
consequent trouble of apportioning among them the 
burdens and the benefits of a co-operative park. Problems 
of administration likewise would have to be thought out 
carefully in advance on business lines. But that is the 
natural work of the young men of the co-operative move. 
ment. Their veteran leader has seen a vision and 
declared it to them. It is for them not only to dream 
corresponding dreams, but to set themselves quietly and 
resolutely towards the realisation of the new prospects 
which have been thus boldly opened out to them. 





MISSIONARY EFFORT AND CHURCH PARTIES, 


gen Report of the Committee of the Lambeth Confer. 

ence on Foreign Missions deals with a subject which 
Englishmen, do what they will, cannot quite ignore. They 
may dislike, or distrust, or despise missionaries, but, 
brought as they are in contact with them in every part of 
the world, they cannot but accept them as a fact. Nor, if 
they have any religious sense, can they wholly put aside 
the religious condition of the various races now compre. 
hended in the British Empire. To put it on the lowest 
ground, they must sometimes ask themselves, Is it best 
for our new subjects that they should retain their own 
religions, or accept Christianity, or remain hung up 
between the two states and so have no religion at all? 
No serious politician can dismiss this question as one 
unworthy of consideration. He may be an agnostic of 
the purest water, but he cannot shut his eyes to the great 
part which the ideas he himself has outgrown are still 
playing in human affairs. The moment this is admitted 
he is forced to give missions and missionaries a distinct 
place in his thoughts. We are confronted in India at 
this moment by the consequences of a decision taken years 
ago on this very point. We have brought up a small 
section of the population in entire detachment from 
religious influences. The Baboo has shaken himself free 
of the religion of his fathers without assimilating the 
religion of his conquerors. Is the result one with which it 
is possible to feel entire satisfaction ? 

It was inevitable, we suppose, that the Lambeth Com- 
mittee should say nothing about the curious fact that in 
the Church of England missionary fervour burns much 
more hotly among Evangelicals than among High 
Churchmen. This omission is merely an incident in the 
decorous determination of dignified ecclesiastics not to 
recognise the existence of parties in the. Church of 
England. The utmost they can bring themselves to 
speak of is “ schools of thought.” But as the undignified 
laity are not hampered in this way they need not ignore 
the obvious superiority of the Church Missionary Society 
over the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in the 
matter of subscriptions. In part, no doubt, this is due to 
the marked distinction there is between the aim and 
working of the two Societies. The Church Missionary 
Society is a frankly partisan Society; the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel is, in theory at least, the very 
reverse. The one originates and supports missions ex- 
clusively of its own way of thinking; the other leaves 
the complexion of each mission to be determined by the 
Bishop of the diocese in which it is situated, or by the 
particular missionaries who compose it. There are many 
excellent, and wealthy, ladies throughout England who 
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would draw their purse-strings very much tighter if they 
were not assured that the truth taught by the Church 
Missionary Society is the truth as it is in “ dear Mr. 
Go-and-So.” Subscribers to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel lack this incentive to liberality. The 
religion they help to spread will be simply the religion of 
the Church of England, and this as interpreted by in- 
dividual missionaries may easily include much that they 
are not at all anxious to spread. Still, this explanation 
does not cover the whole ground. If it were only greater 
theological definiteness that were wanting, the various 
special missions that have been founded on distinctly 
High Church lines would be better supported than they 
are. There would be a contest among High Churchmen 
whether the Universities Mission to Central Africa, or the 
Oxford Mission to Calcutta, or the work of the Cowley 
Fathers at Poona should show the best balance-sheet. We 
are not aware, however, that the missionary zeal of High 
Churchmen has taken this competitive form. 

There is another explanation which also covers a part 
of the field, though only a part. It is that of late years 
circumstances have tended to the concentration of 
Evangelical zeal upon foreign missions. Though the 
Evangelicals as a party are very far from that painless 
extinction which many people at one time thought 
they foresaw for them, the drift of things at home 
has undoubtedly made for the High Church party. 
There are, of course, many instances to the contrary, but 
we need only note the complaints that fill the correspon- 
dence columns of Evangelical newspapers to see that the 
diffusion of High Church opinions and High Church 
practices is both wide and increasing. The flowing tide 
of which we have heard so often is for the moment with 
the High Church party. One result of this is that the 
zeal of Evangelical young men is rather deadened. An 
enthusiastic candidate for orders looks out for a title, 
and sees many of the incumbents who would once have 
suited him advertising for a “‘ moderate” man, a man “ of 
no party views,” a man of “sound Church principles.” 
These are not the qualifications he has to offer; indeed, 
he would despise himself if he could so much as wish to 
offer them. But if he turns to the Church Missionary 
Society he finds an immediate welcome. Moderation, 
absence of party views, sound Church principles, are not 
held in very high veneration in Salisbury Square. Nor, 
indeed, is it to be desired that they should be held in very 
high veneration where missions are concerned. They 
may be excellent things in their place, but that place is 
not in the van of a forlorn hope. Consequently, the 
heroism that sent Mr. Lowden or Mr. Dolling to evangelise 
aslum in London or Portsmouth more often takes their 
Evangelical counterparts to Africa or China; and the zeal 
of the Evangelical party more and more concentrates 
itself on the great organisation which gives these ardent 
spirits the means and opportunity of work. 

There remains a third, and, as we believe, a more vital 
and far-reaching, explanation of the different attitude of 
the two great parties in the Church of England than either 
of those we have mentioned. It is that the High Church 
party has been more leavened by the change of mental 
attitude towards the non-Christian world which has fol- 
lowed upon the decay of old-fashioned orthodoxy. Seventy 
years ago religious people had very little doubt upon the 
ultimate fate of the heathen. At that time missionary 
effort was simply an effort to rescue people from hell. 
The non-Christian world deserved hell, and, unless 
Christians interfered, was sure to get what it deserved. 
A nobler view of the divine nature and a more accurate 
— of the vast variety of human character have 
greatly weakened both the force and the extension of this 

theory. Christians have bethought themselves that every 
soul will be separately judged, and that this judgment 
will be in strict accordance with each soul’s separate re- 
sponsibility. We do not mean that this change is confined 
to any one party in the Church. But we suspect that its 
ractical influence has been very much greater among 
ligh Churchmen than among Evangelicals, and if we are 
right in thus thinking, it is evident that this difference goes 
a long way towards accounting for their different estimate 
of missions to the heathen. The man who has undergone 
it will be likely to think much more of the uncertainty of 
missionary enterprise, of the very limited success with 
which it often has to be content—and that not in amount 
only, but in quality—of the greater responsibility which 








the knowledge of a higher creed lays upon the convert, of 
the absence of any correlative probability that his conduct 
will improve with his knowledge. Is it not wiser, the 
man we are thinking of will be tempted to ask himself, to 
leave the heathen alone rather than try to effect conver- 
sions of the value and consequences of which we know so 
little? We are quite aware what answer he will give to 
this inquiry. He will say at once that we have nothing 
to do with consequences, that missions are undertaken in 
obedience to a direct command of Christ, and that the 
duty of his followers is to obey, not to reason. But ideas 
that have been formally rejected will often remain to 
exercise a paralysing influence upon those to whom they 
have occurred, and this is the function we are disposed 
to assign to them in the present instance. Those who 
have gone through the process will not cease to work 
for missions, but they will work languidly,—with less 
enthusiasm, with less self-devotion, with a greater dis- 
position to recognise the superior claims of work at home. 
It is quite true that none of these things need happen. 
There was never a more ardent missioner than St. Paul, 
yet St. Paul knew as well as the most intellectual of 
contemporary Christians that “them that are with- 
out God judgeth,” that every man stands or falls 
to his own master. But, then, to St. Paul the 
Gospel meant not only escape from a great danger, 
but entrance into a great inheritance. He burned to 
make converts in order that they might become sharers in 
the effect conversion had had upon himself in this life, 
irrespective of any safeguards it might furnish for the 
life to come. He had a sense of the joy of religion which 
his spiritual descendants seem often to want. No doubt 
it may be hard to keep it alive amid the noise of the 
“machinery in motion” of subscription-lists and standing 
committees. But where it is absent we need seek no 
further for the cause of a decline in missionary zeal. 








PAINFUL POETRY. 


HE merits and demerits of painful poetry—of poetry, 
that is, which wounds, lacerates, and depresses the 
human heart instead of raising or satisfying or ennobling— 
form a perpetual controversy. There has never yet been an 
epoch in the world’s history when men have not asked in 
some form the question which doubtless will be asked by 
many of our readers to-day in regard to the fine but intensely 
painful poem by Mr. Stephen Phillips, which we publish in 
another part of our issue,—“ What right has a poet to make 
us so miserable, and so hopelessly miserable ?—What good 
does it do to dwell upon these painful subjects?” It may be 
interesting or useful, so the argument will continue, to 
notice the dreadful effect on the hearts of the poor 
of their squalid surroundings, but such inquiries are for 
the social pathologist, and not for the poet. The poet 
ought to strive to make life harmonious, not to bring its 
shuddering discords into an awful prominence. Sir Philip 
Sidney in his “Defence of Poesy” speaks of the poet by 
his divine art luring age from the chimney corner and child- 
hood from its toys and games, and tells us how the old ballad 
of “Chevy Chase” stirred his blood like a trumpet. Who could 
be lured from the chimney corner, much less from toys and 
games, by the degraded, the hopeless, the helpless miseries of 
the gutter? Let the poet at any rate fly the gloom and the 
squalor, and seek the sunlight on the grass or the shadow of 
star-proof elms. He at least may leave to others the sanitary 
problems and the social controversies, and keep his eyes on 
the fields and flowers, and on the human face divine,—not 
the inhuman face sodden, deadened, and degraded. Words- 
worth has told us, in the poet’s epitaph, what we have a right 
to look for from the poet. He should “murmur near the 
running brooks a music sweeter than their own;” for he— 
“ Both Man and Boy, 
Has been an idler in the land, 
Contented if he might enjoy, 
The things that others understand.” 
The poet’s function is to soothe, to soften, and to make us 
happy, to add to the pleasures, not to increase and render 
more poignant the pains, of life. 

Such is the view of those, and they are many, who hold 
that the poet should be solely, as it were, the sky!ark of life, 
—should rise from the dull brown farrows of the world and 
sing in clear air the notes that may make life melodious, 
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This is not, let us say at once, our view of the poet’s sole 
function. But before we put forth our own view, let us 
first see what can be, and is, said in reply by those who 
most directly traverse the “skylark” notion of the poet, 
and believe that a poem cannot rightly be condemned 
merely because it is painful and deals with anguish and 
distress,—because it “bites into the live man’s flesh for 
parchment,” and shows us life in its most sorrow-com- 
pelling moods. The apology for painful poetry was never 
better put than by Marston, that gloomy, tragic, and satiric 
genius of the Elizabethan stage, who delighted to turn his 
eyes upon the dark places of human existence. In the mag- 
nificent prologue to Anfonio’s Revenge, the blank verse of 
which is as majestic and as strong as anything which even 
that age produced, Marston faced the detractors of painful 
verse, and hurled at them with scorn the accusation that they 
dared not look at human life as a whole, that they feared to 
see things as they are, and that they wished to pretend that 
the world was something different from whatit really is. He 
warns his audience that if they are unable to endure the 
truth, and to come face to face with the realities of life they 
must avoid his play :— 
“Tf any spirit breathes within this round, 
Incapable of weighty passion 
(As from his birth being hugged in the arms 
And nuzzled ’twixt the breasts of happiness), 
Who winks and shuts his apprehension up, 
From common sense of what men were, and are, 
Who would not know what men must be, let such 
Hurry amain from our black visaged shows : 
We shall affright his eyes. But if a breast 
Nailed to the earth with grief, if any heart, 
Pierced through with anguish, pant within this ring, 
If there be any blood whose heat is choked 
And stifled with true sense of misery, 
If aught of these strains fill this consort up— 
They arrive most welcome.” 
Marston’s is, in truth, the modern apology for realism, for 
painful, brutal, soul-stabbing realism, put not with the 
clamminess and heartlessness of the modern defenders of 
realism, but with that passion and inspiration which mark 
the age which produced the beginnings of the Puritan spirit. 
He asks the world to look on human misery, not because 
morbid anatomy belongs as much to science as the anatomy 
of the healthy body, or because it is essentially curious and 
interesting and part of a whole, but because it touches 
the mass of mankind, beause it is the destiny of most men, 
and so speaks to them heart to heart. We are as little 
satisfied with this pessimistic view of the poet’s function or 
with the modern realist’s view, as with that which regards the 
poet merely as a human skylark. Though joy-giving is one, 
perhaps the most essential, part of the poet’s function, we do 
not contend for a moment that the poet can be limited to 
the joyous side of life. The notion is manifestly false, for 
it would at once rule out all the great tragic poets of the 
world. Painful poetry always has had, and of course always 
will have, a great place in literature. But though this must 
be admitted by all, we hold that “ painful poetry ”—the phrase 
is barbarous, but it is difficult to find another that will fit so 
well—should be limited by two conditions. We believe that 
the poet’s main function is to harmonise life for us, to give 
us the solution of the discords. But this does not preclude 
him from dealing with life, does not invite him to “ wink 
and shut his apprehension up,” or to refrain from learning 
what men were and are and what they must be. Rather it 
compels him to turn his eyes to those who are “nailed to 
the earth with grief,” and whose blood is choked and stifled 
with misery, and to try to find some hope, some solution 
for their sorrows. The poet evokes the emotions of pity 
and terror in us, but when he does so it is not that those 
emotions should rend us and leave us hopeless and wretched. 
He raises those emotions but only to allay and to satisfy them. 
He purges the passions by showing us the true results, the 
inner meanings, of human action. Take the tragedy of Lear. 
Pity and terror are evoked, but the play does not leave us 
hopeless and unsatisfied, since Lear’s phrenzied sophistry 
and wild injustice have met with their due and inevitable 
reward. Again, Cordelia’s self-sacrifice and nobility of heart 
save the play from being a mere picture of the retribution 
that waits upon those who trifle with life. We are glad 
to be human beings because of Cordelia. Even when 


the whee “has come full circle,’ and Cordelia dies, we 
may rejoice that, after all, man is a noble, not an 


ignoble, animal. We have taken that from the play which 
may “quiet us in a death so noble.” It is, we confess, 
different with Othello. There the poet, in the hot pursuit of 
his story, has raised the storm, but forgot to quell it. He letg 
Iago work his will like one of the evil and uncontrolled forceg 
of Nature. He acts like “hunger, anguish, or the sea,” ang 
ruins noble lives from intrinsic, insensate, inexplicable, 
malignity. There is nothing to quiet us in this death, 
Thus, though Othello is so full of great poetry, it is not 
great poem. He—the old Scotch gentleman told of by Mr, 
Stevenson—was a sound critic who would not read beyond the 
first act. He would not endure to hear how, without purpose 
or result, two noble lives were ruined by avillain. It is true, no 
doubt, that in real life “ demi-devils ” like Iago destroy men’s 
happiness as if they were an evil blight; but such incidents, 
when heightened by the inspiration of poetry, and yet not 
moralised and so made able to purify the emotions they arouse, 
are derogations, not uses, of the poet’s function. There is yet 
another way in which painful poetry can be, and is, amply 
justified. We will never admit that the poet is the mere 
decorative artist,—the man who uses the delicate hues of 
word and phrase merely to give delight. The good poet 
must also be the good citizen, and do his special service to the 
State. Part of that service, as we have more than once 
pointed out in these columns, is to act as interpreter,—to 
make the nation understand itself, and realise through the 
quick, living, breathing channels of emotion what it is 
needing and how it should act. In the performance of this 
function the poet must often draw the attention of mento 
the darker side of life and deal with what is painfal,—must 
arouse feeling which at first sight it may seem mere useless 
torture to arouse. Of this kind is Mr. Phillips’s poem of 
“The Woman with the Dead Soul.” He there shows the 
nation what comes of the conditions under which the poor too 
often live in our great cities,—how the misery and squalor 
and the absence of anything beautiful or quickening to the 
emotions may atrophise the soul. It is well that these things 
should be known, for only by their being known can a remedy 
be found. The poet who by his art drags them into the light, 
and who after fusing them with the plastic fire of imagination 
forges an arrow that smites our hearts and wounds us, is 
doing a great and a truly poetic work, even if for the moment 
he does not allay the pity and terror he has raised, but leaves 
them to tear us as their prey. In such cases we grant that 
the passions need and should have no purification until some- 
thing has been done to allay the evil. Note, too, that the 
poem is also jastified as a poem not merely by the moral 
purpose which is behind it, but by the treatment. The sense 
of lofty imagination in which it is conceived and worked 
out does much to mitigate the depression and pain it pro- 
duces. These qualities cannot, it is true, remove the 
ache at the heart caused by the poem, but they prevent 
the tragedy being squalid and hideous. They make it a 
poetic incident. Mr. Phillips does not merely hurl a 
sad story at our heads. He remembers that a poem which 
is not shot through with the sense of beauty in word, 
in phrase, in imagery, in sound, in measure, is no poem, 
and he has wisely elaborated his tragedy of the mean, 
sad streets of London as carefully as if he were writing 
an idyll of the river or the upland. A poem must never 
be ugly nor without imagination, deal with what it may. 
And here Mr. Phillips has done a notable thing, and set, we 
hope, a notable example. He has shown that a poet can deal 
poetically and imaginatively with modern life in what is appa- 
rently its most hideous and unpoetic form. But in truth, as 
every poet should know, there is virtually nothing human 
that is not poetic if appropriately touched. It is the poet who 
makes the poetry, not the thing he writes of. 


If, then, we are right in what we have said as to painful 
poetry, Mr. Phillips’s poem is fully justified. Though it is 
not justified by allaying and satisfying the passions it arouses, 
it is justified as a work of high imaginative interpretation. 
Tennyson has told us that— 

“The song that stirs a nation’s heart 

Is in itself a deed.” 

But the nation’s heart must be stirred not merely to do 
battle with a physical foe, but to remedy every evil. Since 
Mr. Phillips’s poem helps to stir the nation’s heart, and to 
make us strive to render our city life less deadening and de- 





grading to the mind, he may claim to have done a deed and 
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one worthy of a poet. And to do this he has used the true 
poet's gift. Imagination is stamped on every line of the 
poem, and is interwoven with its very fibre. He has not 
given us a flourish of rhetoric here and there or sandwiched 
prose with poetry, but made every phrase sound with the 
ring of the trae gold. If, then, for the time, and with intent 
to stir us to consider how soul-killing is our city life in its 
more sordid aspects, he does not purge and purify the 
emotions he raises, he at least does satisfy one emotion,—the 
emotion which responds to melody of verse, felicity of 
diction, and appropriateness of phrase. 





TWO TYPES OF SELF-MADE MEN. 

HEN on one occasion President Johnson declared him- 

self to be a “self-made man,” it was said bya Member 

of Congress that the “ Almighty was relieved of a great 
responsibility.” Ours is pre-eminently the day of the self- 

made man, of the great captain of industry who was once a 

poor workman, of the speculator,—the roving adventurer whose 

millions give him entrance into a society with which he never 
dreamed in his earlier days of coming into personal contact. 

The self-made man is not only conspicuous in industry and 

commerce, he is well known in politics. An old and very 

celebrated type recently passed away in the person of Sir 

Henry Parkes, while Mr. Bryan all at once leaped into fame 

froman obscure origin. The younger countries are naturally 

full of self-made men, who take the lead in all departments of 
active life, and whose eager vigilance and untamed audacity 
give little chance in the realm of action to those with 
generations of culture behind them. In England we do 
mot, as a rule, love self-made men as they are loved 
in new countries. The English workman would rather have 
to do with the representative of an old family than with a 
rich parvenu who a few years ago was a member of his own 
class. The high-bred families accept the self-made man as an 
inevitable fact, and they do not object to sharing his millions 
‘by some marriage arrangement, but that they like him is 
improbable. And yet it may fairly be argued that England 
would have suffered no small moral and intellectual loss had 
it not been for the strong types of character among her self- 
made men during the present century. The truth is that the 
self-made man may be of two very different types, and as the 
late Mr. Barnato represented one type, Sir Isaac Holden— 
whose death, at the age of ninety, has just taken place—was 
mot a bad representative of the more worthy type. 
The contrast between the two men was as striking as it 
could well be. On the one hand was an Anglo-Jewish 
adventurer, kind-hearted but vulgar, sordid in aim, an 
“average sensual man,” the ex-clown of a circus, the 
comrade of adventurers of a somewhat low class, his career 
‘devoted to mere money-spinning, the victim of overstrained 
aerves at forty-five. On the other hand is a man who began 
industrial life at ten, a hard worker, sober, religious, wakened 
to a new life by Methodism, scrupulously clean-handed, 
successfal in all his efforts, cheery and simple in his old days, 
and dying, honoured by the world, at the age of ninety,— 
exactly twice the age of the nerveless, broken-down speculator. 
Each was what we call a self-made man, each had a keen eye 
to business, each had a spirit of adventure and a laudable 
determination to succeed, each had probably some elements 
ef English character in common,—and yet what a contrast! 
Read the friendly account of Mr. Barnato written by Mr. 
Raymond in this month’s Contemporary Review, and then read 
the biographies of Sir Isaac Holden which have appeared in 
the daily papers. In either case you are reading of the self- 
made man of business ; but they might, in every other respect, 
be inhabitants of different planets; the one, you feel, was an 
ad stranger to all that made life real and important to the 
other. 

What made this difference, and what is it that makes of 
the self-made “captain of industry,” so common in industrial 
England, a great and beneficent type of character, without 
whom England would not be England, without whom 
@ deep and wide gulf would separate the England of 
to-day from the England of Cromwell, the England of 
the powerful, intelligent, manly, and successful middle 
class? Suppose our Midland and Northern industrial 
districts wiped out of existence or pushed back into the 
“ondition of three centuries ago, and that English business 
life was to-day represented to the world by the stockbrokers 


and large middlemen of the City of London. We have no 
desire to be censorious in regard to the City, but does not every 
one see what an immense gap would have been made, what 
a reservoir of character—of the character which has so 
largely made and moulded England—would have disappeared P 
It is not of the mere industrial loss that we are thinking, 
it is of the disappearance of a human type, the most 
characteristic product of present-century England. To 
the Arkwrights, the Marshalls, the Richardsons, the 
Stephensons, the Crossleys, the Salts, the Peases, the 
Holdens, we owe not merely or chiefly new methods 
of industry, new inventions, the addition of large stores of 
wealth to the country, we owe something which weighs 
heavier in the destinies than gold, or cotton, or iron. We 
owe a great character, a fixed purpose, a steadfast and 
immovable human type which has transformed industrialism, 
and which has educated the nation more than all her school- 
masters. One of these great “captains of industry,” upon 
whose shoulders Carlyle laid such high and onerous functions, 
is, in his way, as true a national hero as Blake or Nelson, 
because he shows men, from one side at least, what is best in 
themselves. His career opens up to the workman indefinite 
possibilities, it almost enlarges the previously Known powers 
of man. From one point of view, it is true, you can say that 
a man like Sir Isaac Holden merely wanted to make his 
fortune, and that he skilfully availed himself of the means 
that came to his hand. But that is a very imperfect, 
and almost false, statement of the inner facts. What were 
the means that came to the hands of the poor boy? 
Thousands of other boys had the same means, but 
made nothing of them, as thousands of people had seen 
apples fall from trees without a suspicion of the law of 
gravitation. We may depend upon it that a great employer 
has great qualities, that his fortune is not luck, that, like 
Raleigh, he can “toil terribly,” that his success involves 
moral elements. We believe that no small part of the career 
of a man like Sir Isaac Holden is determined by a certain 
religious awakening which has affected his whole nature, and 
which has called into being latent powers of which he had no 
conception. The Methodist movement, of which Sir Isaac 
Holden was so staunch an adherent, is admitted by everybody 
to have had a great moraleffecton England. But no religious 
movement like Methodism ever stops short at mere moral 
results; it stirs up the whole forces of our nature, it rallies 
and sustains the most subtle and active powers of man. Just 
as no greater harm was ever done to any nation, whether 
politically, intellectually, morally, or socially, than was done to 
France by the banishment of the Huguenots, sono moreeffective 
stimulus to activity in every department of life has been applied 
than in the great religious movements of England. Lollardism, 
Puritanism, Methodism, all in their turn enlarged the 
national intellect, and the enlargement is seen just as truly 
in political and industrial life as in the region of faith and 
morals. Men are not built in water-tight compartments, but 
the sea of thought and emotion surges all over man’s nature 
and creates a soul under the ribs of death. 


The self-made man of the type affected by religion must, 
therefore, be differentiated from the vulgar money-spinner 
who has never once felt the stirring of any higher power. He 
is also very different in another way. We have said that the 
character of England would be changed were the Stock 
Exchange to take the place of the factory and workshop as the 
sole representative to the world of English business life. The 
late Mr. Barnato never had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he was aiding in the world’s actual production of useful 
commodities. His business was finance pure and simple; 
he had to run stocks up and down, to buy and to clear out at 
what is called the “ psychological moment.” He was tempted 
to look at his fellow-creatures as dupes to be taken in, 
or as dangerous enemies to be fought. His ethics were those 
of the prize-ring, his aims those of the gambler, his code was 
cynically anti-Christian, if not at times anti-human. His 
instincts were necessarily predatory because he so very rarely 
came in contact with men on purely human grounds. The men 
he generally saw about him wereeither greedy adventurers who 
wanted to “stand in” with him, or human sheep who were 
to beshorn. He saw habitually the very worst side of human 
nature, and even had he been a man of a higher type, it would 
inevitably have affected his own character. Such is one type 





of the “self-made man,” and it must be confessed it is 
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unattractive enough even to many who belong to the class. 
But the “captain of industry” who, like Sir Isaac Holden, 
has the diligence, capacity, and moral power to rise from 
a humble origin to the post of leader of an industrial army 
has the constant sense of co-operation with his fellows for a 
great purpose. He daily and hourly holds intercourse with men, 
not to “corner” a product or to relieve others of their hard earn- 
ings, but to carry out a great joint effort which will add to the 
solid wealth of mankind. We do not say that all employers of 
labour feel that, for if they did an industrial paradise would 
be almost in sight; but they have, as the mere financier has 
not, the opportunity of feeling so. ‘The situation is 
forced on a reflecting mind. Indeed, if we may say so 
reverently, the honest and humane “captain of industry” 
may well feel himself to be a fellow-worker with God, and, 
let us add, our industrial troubles will not cease until he 
does feel this. Who can doubt that such a feeling, born of 
the simple sense of duty, will have in the future the highest 
influence on character? Onur civilisation is said to be indus- 
trial, as distinguished from the military or caste or feudal 
civilisations of other lands and times. Then the leaders of 
industry must be its natural heads, and, to a very great 
degree, its real rulers; and as the democratic spirit of the 
age gives a free scope and equal chances to everybody 
to become industrial captains, evidently the self-made man 
will become more and more a great social influence. 
Carlyle was, therefore, right in his memorable appeal 
to the “captains of industry” to accept their duties 
in a high and worthy spirit. The most insidious infla- 
ence of the time is the method by which business is 
slipping into the hands of the mere speculators in money. 
In America this sinister development has reached enormous 
proportions, and it has called up a spirit which bodes ill to 
the healthy moral life of the Republic. In England we see 
the same tendency, but it is checked by social forces which 
are little known or felt on the other side of the Atlantic. 
There the mere wrecker, the “self-made man” of the lower 
type, is all too prevalent and powerful; but we may hope that, 
alike there and here, he represents nothing more than a 
passing phase of things in a strange epoch of expansion and 
sudden changes. We cannot—given a democratic organisa- 
tion of society—prevent the growth of the “self-made man ;” 
it must be for society to give every encouragement to the 
right type, for that type has, in England, developed new 
sources of social and moral power. 





MINOR SHELL-FISH. 


HE pleadings in the action brought by the municipality 
of Colchester to assert a right to certain oyster-beds on 
the foreshore showed that some form of protection had been 
accorded to Essex oysters since the days of St. Osyth. 
Bat valuable as the oyster is, there are several kinds of 
English shell-fish, less excellent, but much esteemed both in 
this country and abroad by those who know their merits, 
which deserve a greater degree of attention and protection from 
waste than is now accorded to them. Writing twenty-five 
years ago, Mr. James Bertram, the author of one of the most 
interesting and practical handbooks on marine fisheries ever 
published,* drew attention to the importance of these minor 
fisheries, and the need of protection for the shell-fish, not only 
asaform of food, but as the bait which captures tens of 
thousands of tons of deep-sea fish in the line fishery. Yet at 
the present date the mussel is, we believe, the only species 
which is either protected by law, or “cultivated,” even 
in the rudest manner, by the long-shore fishermen of this 
country. The minor shell-fish which take rank among the 
marketable commodities of our coasts are the scallop, 
or “queen,” the mussel, the cockle, the razor-fish, and 
at a distance marked off by the rigorous social dis- 
tinctions which attach to certain kinds of food, the peri- 
winkle and the whelk. Clams are not known in this country ; 
and the joys of an American “clam-bake,” when a dozen 
families combine for an outing to catch clams, and then bake 
them in a big sand pie with potatoes and “soft corn,” and 
eat the three ingredients “all hot,” with the flavour of clam 
diffused impartially, are denied to us; but much the same 
result can be obtained by forming a party to dig cockles, 
and bake them in their shells on hot stones upon the beach. 





* The Harvest of the Sea, London: John Murray, 














Scallops are so attractive in appearance that they have for 
some years been commonly sold in the best London fish-shops, 
They are far the largest edible English shell-fish—among 
which the crustaceans, such as lobsters, crabs, and sea-cray- 
fish, are not properly classed—but good as they are, 
they are by no means the best. The mussel, so much 
esteemed in France, and so neglected in this country by the. 
very classes who are usually keenly on the look out for new 
forms of fish or fowl to vary the daily bill-of-fare, deserves. 
the second, if not the first, place. Cockles, of which we have. 
a word to say later, are naturally “inferior animals” when 
compared with the mussel. The cockle cannot be improved, 
We must take him or leave him for what he is worth, 
But the mussel, like the oyster, can be taken when no 
larger than flax-seed, transplanted, fattened, stored, and im.. 
proved. It is almost capable of domestication, and improves 
in shape, flavour, and quality under human care more quickly 
than Virgil’s beans, bees, or olives under the vis humana, 
which he, like every other good husbandman, deemed s0. 
essential to success. It is very seldom that any one on our 
coasts takes the trouble to improve mussels. They are just 
scraped off the beds in shallow water, or from the piles and 
posts of jetties, and used as bait for fishing. As they are 
required in almost countless numbers for this purpose alone 
—nearly five million mussels were used yearly by one fishing 
village in Scotland in baiting their cod and haddock lines— 
some effort has now been made to regulate the “take” upon 
the beds. A license, proportionate in cost to the size of the 
boats engaged, has to be taken out by fishermen taking 
mussels from the “scalps” off parts of the Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk coasts, and the smallest mussels have to be returned 
to the bed. But mussel-farming for profit is very rarely 
seen, though there is a steady demand for fattened mussels 
in London, mainly on the part of the French and the well-to- 
do Italian population, who attach great importance to la 
moule as an indispensable luxury of diet. In the few places 
where the industry is carried on, though with little regard to 
economy of labour, it is so profitable, that one wonders why it 
has not extended elsewhere. The fish are collected in the first 
instance by small smacks, the crews of which sail to the 
mussel-beds or “scalps,” and rake up the immature fish 
at low tide from the shingles to which they are attacked. 
They are then sold to the owners of the “ mussel lays,” or 
fattening-grounds, where in the course of twelve months the- 
fish grow so fast that each bushel of mussels laid down fills 
three bushels when they are taken up to be sold. The culture 
is most primitive. The young mussels are simply laid down 
on the mud of a tidal creek, with sufficient shingle scattered 
among them for the shells to attach themselves to so as to 
prevent them being washed away by the tide. Soon the whole 
“lay” becomes a matted bed of mussels. These suck in the- 
‘“‘sea-soup ” which passes over them at every tide, and wax fat 
exceedingly. The profits made may be judged from the rent 
paid for the privilege of laying the fish on one of the fattening- 
beds. The course of this creek is sixty yards wide. This is 
divided into transverse strips, twenty-two yards wide, and each 
of these is leased for £3 a year! One particularly “ fattening” 
corner, where two creeks join, is let for £6 a year. Yet this 
method of mussel culture, the profits of which admit of suck 
high rentals, is opposed to the practice of the French 
boucholiers, who have brought their system to such perfection 
that the foreshore of one village, Esnandes, near La Rochelle, 
produced in 1873, when it was visited by Mr. Bertram, a sum 
of £50,000 per annum, an amount which, it is stated, has now 
increased to £70,000. The mussel culture of Esnandes was 
invented by a shipwrecked Irishman named Walton, who 
set up fowling-nets on the mud, and devised a “ mud- 
boat” to reach them. He observed that the posts on 
which his nets were set were covered, first with mussel-spat 
and then with young mussels. These, being always covered 
with water, and raised high above the mud, had a far finer 
flavour than the common mussels. Walton soon decided to- 
plant more posts, not to support wild-fowl nets, but to attract 
the mussels, and from this primitive beginning the mussel 
industry of Esnandes has sprung. The mud-banks are 
planted with stakes as thick as a vineyard, and the fish are 
constantly transplanted from one set of piles to another, in 
order to gain the full benefit of the tide and food best suited 
to their growth. There is no rent to pay for the mussel-farms,. 
as there is for the Whitstable oyster-beds, for they are on & 
tidal sea, like the grey, muddy bight of Weston-super-Mare, 
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and the mussel-spat has not to be purchased like oyster- 
brood, but appears spontaneously like grains of seed on the 


a cockle-fishery, though it ranks below the industry of 
mussel culture, because cockles cannot be “cultivated,” is far 
more popular on the coast than the more artistic occupation 
of mussel-farming. It is a sand-bank fishery, and perhaps 
the most primitive form of sport surviving,—older even than 
eoracle-fishing, to judge by the piles of cockle-shells found 
near prehistoric settlements. No one probably has computed 
how many thousands of acres of “cockle-strand” underlie 
the surface-sands of Morecambe Bay, the Wash, the Welsh 
estuaries, and those of the South Devon coast, or the 
annual value of the fish sent to London, Manchester, 
and Birmingham. They are out of season from May 
to August; bat except in those months the cockle-fishing 
goes on without interruption. In the Wash, carts are driven 
for miles on to the sand to bring back the cockles, the last 
part of the journey being often a dangerous race against the 
lowing tide. Evidence of the solid merits of cockles may be 
geen in the fact that wherever found they are locally in high 
esteem for the table. There is no dish in which oysters are 
commonly used as an ingredient in which the cockle is not a 
aseful substitute. In some estuaries the “ winkle ” fishery 
goes on side by side with cockle-gathering. In Brading 
Haven, before its reclamation, were some of the best cockle- 
strands and “ winkle” grounds in the South of England. The 
fishermen used to gather them in immense quantities at low 
tide, especially on certain banks near which a submarine 
spring of fresh water bubbled up. As the tide fell, the men 
would bale up this fresh water, which then displaced the salt, 
and boil their periwinkles in the boats. Hach week a “winkle- 
boat” left the harbour and sailed direct to Billingsgate, where 
the sea-snails were disposed of at a handsome profit. They were 
known in the market as “ 91d Church winkles,” from the fact 
that at the mouth of Brading Haven stands the ruined tower of 
old St. Helen’s Church, a sea-mark well known to sailors. Last, 
but not least, of the minor shell-fish are the whelks, These 
are a valuable and certain source of livelihood to the Hast 
Coast fishermen. Thousands of tons are taken in “ cages” 
like iron lobster-pots, and sold either for bait for the cod- 
fishery or for the London market. Four pounds a week is 
easily earned by two men owning a boat, during the greater 
part of the year, and the supply does not appear to diminish. 
ockles, on the other hand, and, on some parts of the coast, 
the mussels, are decreasing in numbers. Some of the 
-cockle-strands are said to be “poisoned.” In others the 
-cockles have migrated or have been over-fished. Scallops 
grow annually scarcer in our shallow waters, but the catch in 
the Bay of Caen, on the opposite side of the Channel, is so 
great that the supply will be maintained for many years. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE DREAD OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 


(To THe Epiror or THE “Sprcrator.” | 

‘S1r,—Does not the rector of Lambeth, in his interesting 
letter on “The Dread of the Supernatural” in the Spectator 
‘of August 14th, ignore a broad distinction between the 
shrinking which we feel from a dead body, and from the 
vision, real or supposed, of what he calls a bodiless soul ? The 
distinction is surely that the latter is supernatural while the 
former is natural. The presence of the corpse may give us 
acute, even despairing, pain for our own loss, in the case of 
those we love; but we do not fear, but rather cling to it, as 
Mary Magdalene did. In the case of others, we learn too 
easily to look upon it with indifference. Or we may accept it 
calmly as a manifestation of natural law. Or where there is 
Christian faith we are sustained by the belief that Christ died 
and was buried and rose again, and that, in St. Paul’s words, 
“to be absent from the body is to be present with the Lord.” 
It is this which, all too lightly realised, lies at the root even of 
the unreal and conventional talk which your correspondent 
refers to. The effect of the real or supposed appearance of 
what he calls a “ bodiless or unbodied soul” is surely different. 
The term, indeed, “ bodiless soul,” is self-contradictory, for 
how can we see with bodily eyes that which is without body ? 
But what is meant is clearly a body not natural but super- 
natural, with qualities beyond those of natural human life, as 
in the case of our Lord’s resurrection-body. 








Such an appearance must produce an impression of the 
deepest awe, apart, as it would seem, from any horror of 
death, as belonging to the region of the utterly mysterious 
and unknown. There may also be appearances of a visionary 
kind, not amounting to the recognition of a bodily presence, 
and too momentary to be realised except in memory, the im. 
pression of which is consequently not so deep. In such the 
objective and subjective elements are difficult to distinguish, 
Whether your correspondent holds the doctrine of an inters 
mediate state of disembodied spirits, or not, I cannot clearly 
grasp—the question is not one as to future stages of progress, 
in the “many mansions,” but as to the conditions of such 
progress, whether affecting the whole of man’s nature, body, 
soul, and spirit, or acting through a separation of its com- 
ponent elements as preliminary to their final re-combination 
—whether the “ego” can exist apart from its bodily and 
mental organism.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Eastbourne, August 17th. H. F. Mauer, 


[To THe Eprron oF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 

Sr1zr,—Some thirty years ago one of my brothers was 
quartered at the Tower with a detachment of his regiment, 
the 60th Rifles. One night when the guard was being 
relieved one of the sentries was found insensible at his post. 
He was conveyed to the guard-room, and my brother (the 
officer on duty) and the doctor were sent for. The latter 
gave it as his opinion that the man was suffering from 
“shock.” It was long before he recovered sufficiently to 
answer any questions; then he stated that he had seen some- 
thing “rolling” towards him which looked like a globe of 
luminous vapour, that it came close to him, touched him, and | 
he became unconscious. The man was removed to the 
hospital, where he died that night from shock, as the doctor 
testified, caused by terror, produced no one knew how. My 
brother’s theory was that some one had played a practical 
joke on him with a magic lantern; but no clue to the mystery 
was ever obtained; so tragic an ending to a “joke ”—if 
“joke” there were—would effectually seal the ‘“joker’s” 
lips, and cause him carefully to suppress all eviaences.— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. 8. W. 





COINCIDENCES. 
(To tx Eprror or THE “ Spectator.”’] 
Sr1r,—It may be worth considering whether the instances of 
so-called ‘‘second-sight” mentioned by your correspondents, 
Mr. F. Balfour and Herr Jaeger, are not the merest accidents. 
Every night millions of people dream dreams; reason ceases 
to guide, imagination runs riot, time and space are annihilated. 
Nothing surprises; the dreamer is not the least amazed by 
the entrance of those long dead, of friends at the Antipodes, 
of Wellington or Napoleon taking their share of conversation 
at the family dinner-table. But here and there comes a 
startling vision which remains imaged on the brain. One 
such happened to me last year. A son and his wife were ona 
homeward voyage. Ona certain day and hour, noted in my 
diary as Friday, July 3rd, 4.45 a.m.,I had the most distinct 
sight of them both, of him lying dead in his berth, of her 
entering the cabin with a terrified face. It was a real horror, 
so vivid that, reason as one might, it seemed there must be 
reality in the background, and with this I was haunted, com- 
municating it to no one, but carefally putting down the time 
and circumstances as above. To a believer in this kind of 
“ second-sight ” there might have been much in favour of its 
truth. There was the hour at which it occurred, just at dawn, 
when Dante tells us (Purg. ix. 13) :— 
“ La mente nostra pellegrina 
Pit della carne, e men dai pensier presa, 
Alle sue vision quasi é divina.” 
There were ill-health and the possible effects of bad climate. 
And it was only after receiving a letter dated after my dream 
that the effect wore off. Now, supposing the facts had 
corresponded with the vision, this might have appeared a 
revelation. Yet among the myriads of dreams a fraction 
must be coincident with the truth, and some of these are 
treated as if due to second-sight instead of taking their 
proper place in the catalogue of chances.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Soeno. 





THE OLD CATHOLICS. 


[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SprctaTor.”] 
Srr,—Yonr article in the Spectator of August 14th on the Old 
Catholics seemed to show some misunderstanding of the 
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principles of Roman Catholics, and I trust you will pardon a 
few words of criticism. You admitted that before the Vatican 
Council Papal Infallibility was at least a prevalent “pious 
opinion,” and yet you added that disbelief in it had been an 
“ article of faith ” to some Catholics. No doubt the expression 
was used in a popular sense; strictly speaking, both disbelief 
and belief in the dogma were opinions before the definition. 
I need hardly point out that there is all the difference in the 
world between such an opinion and a real article of faith ; 
the one is supported merely by historical or other evidence, 
which, in cases of this kind, are very rarely absolutely 
conclusive, while the other is inextricably bound up with 
a Catholic’s staunchest convictions as to his whole 
relations with God. A man, then, may give up even a 
strongly held opinion, “ without trifling with his conscience,” 
when he is face to face with fresh evidence of an overwhelm- 
ing weight though of a different nature. Then, again, the 
article seems to imply that the faith of a Catholic consists in 
the holding of a string of dogmas, one or more of which can 
be omitted for particular reasons without injury to the rest. 
I am convinced, however, that all Roman Catholics would 
agree that there is a central unifying principle, submission to 
the authority of the Church. They cannot help, therefore, 
considering a body of Catholics which refuses to submit to 
that authority when it has clearly spoken, as heretical, even 
though they may possess Bishops, priests, and the Sacrament 
of Orders.—I am, Sir, &c., SPEs. 





AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
[To tae Epiton or THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 

Srz,—Your article, “ America and England,” in the Spectator 
of August 14th will be read here asa proper and righteous 
protest against the unfriendly, if not consciously insulting, 
attitude of the United States Government, as represented by 
the Olney and Sherman despatches, and the speeches of the 
politicians on both sides during the recent Presidential 
Election. It may be questioned, however, whether you are 
right in believing that this unfriendly attitude is not sup- 
ported by the American people,—is not, in fact, the outcome 
of the temper which rules our kinsmen over the water at this 
moment. In Mahan’s “Influence of Sea-Power on the Wars of 
the French Revolution and Empire,” the great American writer 
(Vol. IL, final chapter) points to the initial error of the 
Revolutionary Government before the outbreak of war. It was 
the delusion that while the English Government was neutral, or 
hostile, the English people sympathised with the Revolution, 
—as at first so many influential people undoubtedly did, and 
continued to do until that sympathy was withdrawn through 
the violence and bloodshed of its progress. “It wasa natural 
delusion, fostered in the hearts of the sanguine Frenchmen 
by the utterances of many warm-hearted friends of freedom 
in the rival nation and by the more violent words of a limited 
number of revolutionary societies.” These were supposed to 
represent the feeling of the British nation as distinguished 
from its Government. Once at war, the British Government 
and people presented a united front and common action, 
which never failed till the final peace was triumphantly 
attained. The American people are but the English people 
inheriting the same tenacity and endurance in different 
surroundings. Let us not have any illusions because all that 
is best in America reciprocates the universal feeling of kin- 
ship felt for Americans here. That the whole nation is in 
sympathy with the Government would be shown in a moment 
at the outbreak of war.—I am, Sir, &c., L. D. 





DUELLING. 


(To rum Epiror or THE “SpPectaTor.”’) 


S1r,—The descent into the arena of two Royal personages in 
attack or defence of the time-honoured privilege of travellers’ 
tales may or may not supply a new and unexpected light on 
the uses of hereditary Monarchy. On this high question I 
meddle not; but being a very old man, I recall, probably with 
some confusion of names and dates, the time when Christian 
morality and English common-sense combined to put an end 
in our country to the absurd practice of duelling. 

Ican remember the days when respectable fathers of families 
possessed a case of duelling-pistols, and would talk gravely of 
the duty of a man to be the guardian of his own honour. Noble 
aged statesmen were at least suspected of practising the 





art of taking a good shot; and the great Duke of Wellington 

did actually fight a duel, and, practical man as he was, took 

a steady, but luckily not correct, aim at his antagonist, 

People whispered that the great hero did not need to fight 

again, and that it was hardly fair on his opponent, who, 

whatever his wrongs, could not have dared to return the shot 

in the face of the indignation of the civilised world. As the 

act was murder by English law, the duellist who had killed 

his man was wont to go into hiding till a jury had acqnitteg 

him, under the direction of a Judge, who would tell them that 

he was bound to point out that the act was murder in law, 

but that he must say at the same time that he had never 

known a fairer duel in all its circumstances. At last, however, 

a jury returned a verdict of “Guilty,” and this was followed 

by a sentence of imprisonment, which greatly arrested 

the zeal of duellists. Nor did the affair of Lord Alvanley 

and Daniel O’Connell produce the feeling in favour of the 

resort to pistols which might have been logically expected, 

O’Connell called Lord Alvanley “a bloated buffoon,” and re. 

fused to fight on the ground that, having once killed a man, he 

had registered a vow in heaven not to fight again. But his son 

Morgan took his place and fought the “ bloated buffoon,” who 
turned it into a joke, and said that, as Morgan had failed to 
hit him, he had better practise at a haystack for the future, 

Opinion in the country was, however, becoming serious, and 
the House of Commons compelled the Commander-in-Chie# 
to issue an order forbidding duels in the Army, and substi. 
tuting an appeal to a Court of Honour. 


But the question had a ludicrous as well as a serious 
aspect when the quiet and respectable Sidney Herbert gave 
or accepted a challenge, and the two parties went to Worn- 
wood Scrubbs, or some other appropriate place, in the same 
fly—one on the box and the other inside—on a cold autumn 
morning, I suppose the better to escape the observations of 
the police. They were duly placed by the seconds, when just 
as the signal was about to be given, the whirring of a cock 
pheasant, as he rose startled out of a bush, so alarmed the 
whole party that they fled from the field and never came back 
again. Such was the end of duelling in England.—I am, Sir, 
&e., An Oup May, 





OUR ROYAL FAMILY OF IRISH DESCENT. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “SPEctTaToOR,’”’] 

S1r,—The connection of Queen Victoria with King Feargus: 
More, and his connection with Ireland, seem doubtful; see 
Skene’s “ Historical Introduction to Fordun,” particulaly 
pp. 50, 56, and 64. But however this may be, the Queen has a 
mueh more recent connection with the old Irish Kings, being 
descended from Eva McMurrongh, daughter of King Dermot. 
of Leinster, the wife of Strongbow. The line of descent is 
through Isabel Marshal, one of her five granddaughters, who 
married Gilbert de Clare Earl of Gloucester, and perhaps 
through the families of De Burgh Earls of Ulster, of Plan- 
tagenet Dukes of Clarence, of Mortimer Earls of March, to 
King Edward IV., who was probably the first English King 
of Celtic Irish descent. The line of descent is very direct, 
being that in which the house of Clare or Clarence in 
Suffolk, which has occasionally given the title of Duke of 
Clarence to the Royal Family, has descended, and the earl- 
doms of March and Ulster have for a considerable period 
followed the same line. The home of Eva and her ancestors 
was in the province of Leinster, and this province would now 
probably furnish the most agreeable residence for the Royal 
Family on their return to Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER’S TREATMENT IN BOOKS: 


[To tax Epiror or THE “ Srxcraror.’’} 


S1r,—I was recently told by an Oriental scholar that by the 
Turkish law a schoolmaster is looked upon as a lunatic. 
Hither he was a lunatic to become a schoolmaster, or, being a 
schoolmaster, he has since become a lunatic. Surely in books 
he has not received such hard treatment as this; in fact, I 
think it might easily be shown that the other learned pro- 
fessions have come in for an equal share of ridicule. The 
English schoolmaster has, however, triumphed over the books 
and their sayings by upsetting one of the laws of political 
economy, for, whereas education has steadily become more. 
common, the price of the schoolmaster has steadily risen.—I 
am, Sir, &c., I. K. F. 
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SWALLOWS AND CATS. 


[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTaToR.”] 


n.—An incident similar to that described by your 
respondent, “Ca Co,” in the Spectator of August 14th, 
pee under my own observation a year ago. A number of 
ewallows had for a long time taken possession of the loft over 
a stable during the breeding season. My eat, having probably 
invaded the loft, was coming back across the lawn, when 
gwallow after swallow swooped down, and glided with an 
angry cry across the head of puss, who with each attack of 
this “light brigade,” paused and tossed her head up with a 
gavage meow. She did not, however, quicken her pace. A few 
days ago a still more curious incident occurred with a robin. 
A lady sat reading on a gravel-walk when a robin flew into 
a rose-tree opposite to her, fluttering and calling most 
energetically. At the same moment the lady saw a cat 
descending from the ivy of the stable with a young bird in 
its mouth, As she ran to the rescue, the robin flew on her 
hip and clang to her until she had nearly reached the feline 
thief. Each time that the cat made its appearance, the robin 
came to the rose-bush, and called in like manner for assist- 
ance.—1 am, Sir, &e., W. Tt. 





SWIFTS. 
[To tHe EDITOR oF THE “Spectator.”] — 


Srr,—We were pleased on reading “G. M. T.’s ” letter in the 
Spectator of August 14th to find that his experience of swifts 
coincides so exactly with our own. We live in a moorland 
village in the north-east of Yorkshire; our house has an old 
red-tiled roof, which has been inhabited for years by sparrows, 
starlings, and swifts. The latter arrive between May 8th and 
16th. When the time approaches we notice great uneasiness 
among the sparrows and starlings, who appear to be 
watching for the swifts. They arrive late in the evening, 
or during the night, and remain hidden for quite twenty- 
four hours, resting probably after their long journey. 
But what a commotion there is in the morning, when 
the other birds awake and find that their enemies have 
returned! Then commences the warfare mentioned by 
“G.M.T.” This year the starlings at once removed their 
young ones, and the swifts and sparrows fought incessantly 
for quite a fortnight, gradually settling down and living 
peaceably side by side. We love the swifts; they seem to 
know and greet us; for when we are in the garden, especially 
in the evening, they swoop down upon us and almost touch 
our heads. They leave in the middle of August without giving 
us any warning. Alas! we have not heard their joyous cries, 
and the swish of their powerful wings, since Sunday, and 
fear that nine long months must pass before they take up 
their abode again in our old roof.—I am, Sir, &c., 


M. A. B. 








POETRY. 


THE WOMAN WITH THE DEAD SOUL. 








[AN ATTEMPT TO RENDER IMAGINATIVELY A MODERN 
TRAGEDY. THE HORROR OF THE TRAGEDY LIES IN 
THE COMBINATION OF DEATH WITHIN, AND NEATNESS 
WITHOUT, SO OFTEN TO BE SEEN IN OUR GREAT 
CITIES. ] 





ALLURED by the disastrous tavern-light, 
Unhappy things flew in out of the night ; 

And ever the sad human swarm returned, 
Some crazy-fluttering, and some half-burned. 
Amid the thwarted workmen splashed with mire, 
The disillusioned women sipping fire, 

Slow tasting bargainers amid the flare, 

And lurid ruminators, I was ’ware 

Of that cold face from which I may not ran; 
Which even now doth stab me in the sun. 

That face was of a woman that alone 

Sat sewing; a white liquor by her shone. 
Speckless, arranged, no single braid awry, 
Prepared and combed, she stitched incessantly. 





She turned her eyes on me; all blank they shone 
Like windows opposite the peer of dawn. 
So cold her gaze that I bowed down my head 
Trembling; it seemed to me that she was dead; 
And that those hands mechanically went, 
As if the life that to her limbs was lent, 
Sabsiding in her was not wholly spent. 
You who have wailed above the quiet clay, 
That on the bed unrecognising lay; 
Yet think how I stood mourning by the side 
Of her who sat, yet seemed as she had died : 
Cold, yet so busy, though so nimble, dead; 
Whose fingers ever at the sewing sped. 
I spoke with her, and in slow terror guessed 
How she, so ready for perpetual rest, 
So smoothly combed and for the ground prepared, 
Whose eyes already fixed beyond me stared, 
Could sidle unobserved, and softly glide 
Amid the crowd that wist not she had died. 
Gently she spoke; not once her cheek grew pale; 
And I translate the dreadful placid tale. 
She with a soul was born; she felt it leap 
Within her, it could wonder, laugh, and weep. 
But like persisting rain on ocean blear 
The days descended on her spirit drear 
Life, an eternal want in sky dead-grey, 
Denying steadily, starved it away; 
London ignoring with deliberate stare. 
Slowly the delicate thing began to wea 
She felt it ailing for she knew not what; 
Feebly she wept, but she could aid it not. 
Ah, not the stirring child within the womb 
Hath such an urgent need of light and room. 
And hungry grew her soul: she looked around, 
But nothing to allay that famine found. 
She felt it die a little every day, 
Flutter less wildly, and more feebly pray. 
Stiller it grew; at times she felt it pull 
Imploring thinly something beautiful ; 
And in the night was painfully awake, 
And struggled in the darkness till day-break.. 
For not at once, not without any strife, 
It died; at times it started back to life; 
Now at some angel evening after rain 
Builded like early Paradise again ; 
Or at some human face, or starry sky, 
The silent tremble of infinity, 
Or odour of strange fields at midnight sweet, 
Or soul of summer dawn in the dark street. 
Slowly she was aware her soul had died 
Within her body: for no more it cried, 
Vexed her no more; and now monotonous life 
More easy came; she was exempt from strife. 
Yet for a time more heavily and slow 
She walked, and indolently worked, as though 
About with her she could not help but bring 
Within her busy body the dead thing. 
When I had heard her tell without a tear 
What now I have translated, in great fear 
Toward her I leaned and “O my sister” cried, 
“ My sister”; but my hand she put aside, 
Lest I her decent dress might disarray ; 
And so smiled on me that I might not stay. 
And I remembered that to one long dead 
I spoke: “ No sound shall rouse her now,” I said,. 
“ Not Orpheus touching in that gloom his chord,, 
Not even the special whisper that restored 
Pale Lazarus; yet still she seems to run, 
And hurries eager in the noonday sun; 
Industrious, careful, kempt, till she at last 
Run down, inaccurate, aside is cast.” 
While thus I whispered, and in wonder wild 
Could not unloose my gaze from her, the child 
Plucked at her dress, and the dead woman rose; 
Up to the mirror silently she goes, 
Lightly a loose tress touches at her ear; 
She gazes in her own eyes without fear: 
Deliberately then with fingers light 
She smoothed her dress and stole into the night. 
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BOOKS. 


——— 
FINLAND.* 


Tnx author of a Girl's Ride in Iceland and other books of 
Scandinavian travel gives us here some fresh experiences. 
Through Finland in Carts, she is pleased to call it. We do 
not get to the “ carts,” it is true, till we are considerably more 
than half-way through the volume, and then they are used 
for one journey only, if we rightly understand Mrs. Tweedie, 
from Iisalmi (Idensalmi in the map) to Kajana, a distance of 
about fifty miles. But they may be allowed to stand as 
symbols for a good deal of hardship endured by the author 
and her companions throughout their journeyings. The 
&dérra, or cart, is a rough variation on the Norwegian carriole, 
a two-wheeled affair, carrying two, without hood—the Finland 
summer sun makes a hood very welcome—or springs. Few 
travellers will have the opportunity of using them, for surveys 
have already been made for a railway to Kajana, and in a few 
years Finland will be levelled up or down, as the case may 
be, to the rest of Europe. Lapland will still remain, it is 
true. Mrs. Tweedie proposed to go there, but though she is 
clearly not wanting in courage, she was deterred by the 
terrible accounts which she heard of it. Finnish mosquitoes 
are the most virulent of their kind, and domestic insects are 
more than sufficiently abundant, but Lapland in summer— 
mequeunt verba referre nefas. 

Our traveller’s first experience of Finland, or Suomi, as its 
natives call it, was at Helsingfors, a highly civilised town, 
except in the matter of carriages for hire, of which it possesses 
one only. But it is lighted with electricity, all the better 
houses are furnished with telephones, and the cycle is in full 
occupation. There are three thousand of these machines 
registered and numbered, for the Helsingfors police code 
requires this to be done, a hint from which our own authori- 
ties might well learn. The number protects the owner of the 
«cycle against loss, and it gives the public an easy remedy in 
case of reckless riding. Finland is advanced in other matters 
besides these material conveniences. It has got, at least on 
paper, an admirable system of education, though the conditions 
of the country prevent the attainment of satisfactory results. 
The folk-schools, answering to our Board-schools, are main- 
tained by the States and Communes jointly, and are reported 
to be efficient, but the total attendance is but little over fifty 
thousand, and this out of a population that exceeds two 
millions. The deficiency is partly made up by the “ambu- 
jatory schools.” The children cannot traverse the great dis- 
tances that separate many of them from the school-buildings. 
ence teachers go round the villages, and give a few weeks 
instruction in each. The Universities are open to both sexes 
on equal terms, though nominally a woman has to obtain 
special permission from the Russian Chancellor. This is now 
granted asa matter of course, though twenty years ago it was 
often refused. As the annual fees amount to something 
ander £2, with a small addition for laboratory work, 
women have everything that they can desire in this respect. 
We are not sure that the curious variety of female employ- 
ments which Mrs. Tweedie quotes has quite the significance 
that she attributes to it. Civilisation has a tendency to 
restrict the employment of women in manual labour, while it 
enlarges in the direction of skilled work, whether of band or 
brain. There are five hundred and fifty women who work as 
bricklayers, and seven hundred and sixty-five who load ships, 
while twenty are actually employed as slaughterers, the great 
majority, curiously enough, in towns. Mrs. Tweedie is 
shocked at the shiploading and slaughtering, but she is 
pleased at the variety of trades and occupations followed by 
her sex. Probably they are really relics of barbarism. In 
the matter of political and municipal rights the position of 
‘women in Finland is the same as in Great Britain. In the 
succession to an inheritance and property rights in general | 
they are better off. Sons and daughters share alike whether 
the property be real or personal. 





The political condition of Finland seems to be some- 
what chaotic. It enjoys Home-rule, a precarious pos- 
session, it may be said, seeing that it depends upon} 
the goodwill of the Tsar, but, as long as it may last, | 
genuine, for it means the right of taxation by the people’s 


i 
representatives. The confusion comes in from internal 
divisions, originating in race and signified by language, 
There are two parties, Fennomans and Svecomans, who 
support respectively the claims of the Finnish and Swedish 
languages. How bitter the struggle sometimes becomes mp. 
be seen from Mrs. Tweedie’s statements. On the one 
the Svecoman newspapers insist that in the Swedish-speak; 
parishes no employer should be allowed to take a Finn inty 
his employ, and should even be compelled to discharge any 
Finnish labourers who may be already settled there. On thy 
other hand, the Fennoman public sometimes boycotts , 
Svecoman tradesman. The four orders of the Estates of 
the Duchy are equally divided between the two parties; the 
clergy and the peasants are Fennoman, the nobles and the 
merchants Svecoman. It is only too likely that these dis. 
sensions may bring about a Russian intervention that woul 
be disastrous to the liberties of Finland. At present, however, 
Nicholas II. is credited with liberal views concerning th, 
province. 

Among our traveller’s personal experiences few are mor 
interesting than her visit to the great monastery of Valamo, 
situated on an island in Lake Ladoga. It contains seventy 
monks and four hundred probationers, some of the latter 
being transgressors who are sentenced to two or three year 
of monastic life as a penance, and who sometimes end by 
staying there altogether. All are under the rule of the 
Igumen (Hegoumenos). The monks are Nazarites, for no 
steel is ever permitted to touch their hair, which falls to 
their shoulders, sometimes almost to their waists. We are 
told that “a lovely auburn” was the prevailing colour, but 
that it was mostly dirty and unkempt. Cleanliness, it seems, 
is not one of the monastic virtues. Indeed, it would not be 
easy to cultivate it when one coat, renewed every third year, 
has to serve for everyday and all-day wear. The monastery 
isa great resort of pilgrims, three thousand sometimes coming 
in a single day. A guest-house for the better class contains 
two thousand beds, and there is another huge building for the 
accommodation of the poor. 

Another side of the picture is given in the description of a 
Pappi at his Prastgard, otherwise a Lutheran minister in his 
parsonage, and of a service at a Luthersk Kyrka. The church 
held nearly four thousand, and was crowded from end to end, 
the sexes being divided by the middle aisle. This multitude 
of worshippers is drawn, it must be remembered, from an 
area which may very probably be reckoned by hundreds of 
square miles. The people, resembling in this respect the 
Scotch Highlanders, come many miles to the service, 
Naturally, they desire to have plenty of what they have taken 
so much pains to reach. In this case, the service had already 
lasted three hours when the travellers arrived, and was to go 
on for an hour anda half longer. Mrs. Tweedie was struck 
by the frequent resemblances to a Scotch service. Even the 
dogs were there as the collies are in the Highlands. 

Among other curiosities of travel we may mention the 
Finnish bath, not unlike the Turkish function, but far more 
severe. A strange variety is the “ant-bath,” believed, though 
the belief is going out of fashion, to be a sovereign remedy 
for rheumatism. Our traveller, wishing to “do” Finland 
thoroughly, did not fail to undergo this experience. The ants 
are put into a cushion, which floats on the surface of the 
water, staining it a deep black, and giving it a strange smell. 

Mrs. Tweedie has given us a very readable book, which, 
however, will scarcely produce an overpowering desire to 
follow her example. One thing Finland seems to possess in 
perfection, and that is sport for the angler. A friend at 
Kajana told the author that he had caught in five successive 
days sixty-six grayling, weighing more than as many pounds, 
and thirty-four salmon, the largest of which weighed 52 lb, 
while two turned the scale at 401b., seven at 301b., and four 
at 20lb. This, it is true, was twelve years ago, and fishing 


' has a sad way of changing for the worse in twelve years. 


Still, Finland, which resembles “a sponge, in which the holes 
are lakes,” must have something still left for the fisherman. 





MARRIAGE QUESTIONS IN MODERN FICTION, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS.* 

THESE essays represent a position in regard to questions of 

marriage and divorce which is very difficult to define, and 





* Through Finland in Carts, By Mrs. Alec Tweedie, London: Adam and 
Charles Black. 





* Marriage Questions in Modern Fiction, and other Essays, By E.R, Chapman, 
London: John Lane, 
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very troublesome to meet. Miss Chapman is fervently con- 
yinced that the stability of the social order depends upon the 
maintenance of the principle of permanence in marriage ; and 
all but one of the papers in her volume are directed to 
enforcing this principle. But she recognises only to protest 
against it the real ground upon which alone this principle 
can be maintained and enforced with authority ; that is to 
say, the belief that Christian marriage is an ordinance of God, 
miraculously sanctified and sanctifying, to those who use it 
reverently. Miss Chapman tells us a great many times that 
marriage is a sacrament; but every time she tells us this she 
takes care to tell us also that the sanctity of the sacrament 
is not devived from any theological belief about it, or any 
mystical trath corresponding to a theological belief. A 
gacrament is a purely human matter; and marriage is only a 
sacrament because it is the kind of union between a man and 
a woman which must commend itself to human beings who 
have come out of brutedom and reached a considerable height 
of spiritual development. In short, it is the kind of union 
which satisfies Miss Chapman’s ideal, and therefore she wishes 
the principle of it to be maintained, and the whole world 
ually educated up to it. In these days when many 
ple who ought to know better are gravely questioning 
the morality of marriage, and advocating free love as the 
higher and the purer way, one hails with satisfaction any 
testimony—from a school or an individual—to the sound- 
ness of the old-fashioned morality. One is glad to 
learn, for instance, that a lady who writes in advanced 
magazines and lectures to moral reform unions, is strongly 
opposed to divorce. But beyond this, there is really very 
little satisfaction of a solid kind to be got out of Miss Chap- 
man’s book. We fail altogether to see how her arguments 
can convince any one who is not convinced already; while 
we fear that her very sympathetic appreciation of the 
aims of other idealists who, starting from the same 
premises and postulates, have arrived at opposite conclu- 
sions, may carry some still hesitating readers over into 
the enemy’s camp. For, much as Miss Chapman dreads the 
increase of divorce, she appears to dread even more the in- 
fluence of the one great power which has for nineteen hundred 
years supported the principle of the sanctity and the indis- 
solubility of marriage; and she never misses an opportunity 
of discrediting the Christian Church by attaching some slight- 
ing adjective or adverb to the term by which she designates 
it. She even goes the length of insinuating that it is the fact 
of its having been specially supported and protected by the 
Church that has given the phrase, indissolubility of marriage, 
“an ugly sound in modern ears. We associate indissolubility 
with superstition‘and obscurantism, with the pretensions of 
clericalism and the unveracities of mysticism.” On the other 
hand, she quotes with great admiration the passage from 
the Purgatorio, in which souls expiating sins of unchastity 
are made to proclaim the names of men and matrons who have 
lived, “come virtute e matrimonio imponne [as virtue and mar- 
riage ordain].” But having done so, she distinguishes very 
elaborately between Dante’s conception of marriage and that 
of the Church to which Dante belonged :— 
“With Dante the word marriage is used with a gravity, a 
solemnity, a religious awe, which the modern world does not 
attach to it; it is used as a lofty synonym for the loftiest 
mortal thing known to him—virtue; it is used as the symbol 
of an immutable, indefectible, heaven-descended ordinance, at 
which it is no more possible for men to cavil than at virtue 
itself. ‘Matrimonio’ is the equal and assessor of ‘ Virtute;’ the 
two words are breathed together, as a devout soul in those ages 
of faith might have breathed together in a prayer the words 
Church, Religion, God. Nor is Dante here merely the con- 
ventional mouthpiece of the orthodox Catholic view of marriage. 
Dante is never one of the crowd, by whom at all times and in 
all places things sacramental are not so regarded except in a 
formal, external, and perfunctory sense. He speaks, not as the 
bigot or precisian—he is never either—but as one of the elect, 
who know intuitively when they are upon holy ground and 
bow the knee and worship; whose piercing spiritual insight 
goes deep down to the heart of things, and who distinguish 
between conventions and realities as the husbandman between 
the tares and the wheat. It was by virtue of this penetrating 
vision, and not merely in obedience to the dictates of his 
Church, that marriage, for Dante, was a sacrament, that fidelity 
to it was a paramount duty, that disloyalty to it, in himself or 
others, was a heinous sin.” 
That was, of course, Dante’s view of marriage; as also of 
course it was the view of the medieval Church, and as, of 
course (though Miss Chapman appears to be ignorant of the 
fact), it is the view of thousands of simple souls—as well as of 








hundreds of rare spirits—in the present day. Dante was 
undoubtedly a poet of great spiritual insight and a thinker of 
stern, unflinching intellect. And he was also a mediaval 
Catholic. But it does not follow that because as poet and 
thinker he did not reject the sacramental faith of the Catholic 
Church, he held it in a sense altogether different from, and 
superior to, that in which it was held by other devout Catholics 
of his day, and is still held by Catholics—Roman and Anglican 
—in our own day; and, we may add (with a slight difference of 
phrase), by many Christians who object to calling themselves 
Catholics, or marriage a sacrament, but who have no 
doubt that the sanctity of “holy matrimony” rests upon 
the divine authority of the ordinance and the divine 
blessing attending it. Miss Chapman, however, is bent upon 
making the most of Dante’s inspiration, and the least of that 
of the Church in the bosom of which his genius was nursed ; 
and so she imputes the perception of the great truth of the 
sacramental nature of marriage, and its consequent indissolu- 
bility, to superior spiritual insight in the one case, and to 
obscurantism and the “unveracities of mysticism” in the other. 
We fear that she would have a hard task to prove Dante free 
from mysticism, or to separate his conception of a sacrament 
from the theological ideas which, for her, vitiate its value in 
the case of the Churches. When Miss Chapman comes to the 
discussion of Milton’s doctrine of divorce, she is divided 
between admiration of his high ideal of the matrimonial union 
as “a human society,” and irritation with his impatience of 
the obligation to make some sacrifice of personal happiness 
and comfort for the sanctity of the principle involved; and 
she recognises that the seventeenth-century Puritan arrived 
at an attitude towards marriage which was exactly that of the 
godless revolutionist of modern times :— 

“Entire freedom from the religious restrictions of the past ;: 
liberty to be practically a law unto oneself in this, as in other 
matters; emancipation from everything irksome, everything 
galling, everything wearisome in marriage—this is Milton’s aim, 
and this is, speaking generally, the aim of the modern world.” 
And yet, she remarks, of Milton also— 

“Marriage is a sacrament; marriage is a spiritual union with 

a physical ‘sequel’; marriage is a ‘human society’; Milton is fos 
ever repeating it with the untiring persistency of unalterable 
conviction. If he had but been able to add, as it will be shown 
that he could have added without paradox, ‘marriage is permanent 
and indissoluble,’ his confession of faith might have been ours, so 
clear is it, so loftily resolute in its rejection of what is gross, 
while adhering firmly to what is natural.” 
What Miss Chapman fails to see is that, to the rationalising 
seventeenth-century Puritan, marriage was a sacrament only 
in the impotent human sense in which Miss Chapman herself 
uses the word; not in the superhuman sense of intrinsic 
potency it carries in the mouth of Dante and the Catholic 
Church; and that, in this sense, in which she and other 
literary ladies of little or no theological faith are so fond of 
using it to-day, it is a very flimsy bulwark to raise against the 
passionate personal interests that are thrown into rebellion 
every time a marriage, contracted for “ mutual comfort,” resulte 
in galling bondage. The odd thing is, not that Milton arrived 
at the same position as the modern revolutionists, but that 
Miss Chapman does not arrive at it—for logically her position 
is their’s—though she clings sentimentally to the position 
that pleases her taste. 

The essay of most interest in the collection is undoubtedly 
the first, in which the literature of the revolt against 
marriage is reviewed with more discrimination than is 
usually brought to bear upon it. Miss Chapman avoids 
wholesale judgments, and distinguishes very justly between 
the assailants of marriage who are prompted by sheer 
lawlessness and desire for increased opportunity of personal 
indulgence, and those who are drawn into the battle by 
mistaken idealism. People of common-sense and decent 
feeling, who know anything of the literature she discusses, 
will thank her heartily for her condemnation of its grosser 
developments; and the same class of readers will appreciate 
the clearness and vigour of her declaration of faith in the pre- 
face, to which she gives the title of “ Religio Feminz.” Inthe odd 
little paper on “ The Disparagement of Women in Literature,” 
one feels the presence of a mind to which the gift of humour 
has been denied. We quite understand Miss Chapman’s objec- 
tion to Mr. Thomas Hardy’s handling of women’s characters. 
But when she quarrels with Shakespeare, we recognise that she 
goes beyond our depth. Upon St. Paul also she is a little hard. 
But then Miss Chapman, though she says “it is better not 
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to labour the question of abstract equality between the 
sexes,” is evidently satisfied that such equality exists. Though, 
like all writers who rest their claim for consideration towards 
women upon the assumption of natural equality with men, 
she makes no attempt to explain how it has come about that 
in all barbarous countries, as well as under all non-Christian 
civilisations, women have been relegated to a condition of 
absolute inferiority, and that it is only where Christianity 
has transformed civilisation and introduced principles that 
restrain the stronger in the interest of the weaker, that it 
has been possible even to talk about that “fair field and no 
favour” which so mauy men are now quite ready to agree 
shall be artificially created for women. For our part, we 
do not yet see any reason why St. Paul’s exhortations to 
women to submit themselves to their husbands should 
be left out when the Epistles are read en famille. But 
on the other hand, neither do we see any reason why 
@ woman should not read family prayers in England 
to-day, though nineteen hundred years ago St. Paul 
would not suffer a woman to teach in Palestine. With us 
Christianity has very largely transformed the world since 
Paul wrote. But Miss Chapman makes a mistake when she 
speaks of Jesus having transformed it nineteen hundred years 
ago. He only introduced the principle that was to transform 
it; andit would have been very imprudent for women to begin 
at once to bebave as if the transformation had been accom- 
plished. 

In conclusion, we would say that our objection to the book 
—and we do dislike it as a whole, though we sympathise 
with many sentiments expressed in it—is that it discusses 
from a mistaken and untenable position, questions which have 
now reached a point in public interest at which further dis- 
cussion does harm, unless it is conducted upon principles of a 
much stricter logic than Miss Chapman proves herself to be 
mistress of. 





THE JUBILEE BOOK OF CRICKET.* 


{r Clive and Warren Hastings could reappear upon earth at 
«he present moment, there are plenty of matters which would 
powerfully engage the interest of those statesmen. But for 
a little quiet relaxation one would dearly like to show them a 
certain placard which is figuring everywhere just now in the 
county of Sussex, and soliciting donations for the “Ranji 
Shilling Fund.” Here, one would say to the grave signors, is 
an Indian Prince who has endeared himself to the English 
cricket-loving world, even to the point of possessing a pet 
nickname; who has scored more runs in a single season than 
the great “ W. G.” himself ; whose gracefal and brilliant play 
bas roused popular enthusiasm to such a pitch that nothing 
but a popular testimonial will allay the fever. And, it must 
be observed, it is not merely Prince Ranjitsinhji’s batting 
Shat has so excited his admirers; the fact that he is an 
Asiatic gives hima hold on the popular imagination which 
Shrewsbury or Mr. C. T. Studd never approached. The man 
iz the street or in the sixpenny places at the Oval has got it 
firmly into his head that Prince Ranjitsinbji is a sort of 
standing evidence of our Empire’s indivisibility. Cricket, if 
you will listen to many moralists, is the cement of Anglo- 
Saxon dominion. There is a rather amusing tale afloat of a 
certain Maharajah whose courses occasioned some anxiety to 
the British Resident. His Highness showed an excessive 
interest in racing and other sports, which threatened the 
finances of his principality ; so the Political, like a wise man, 
held up the shining example of this young Eastern, who was 
the talk of the hour in London. A famons professional 
was engaged to spend the winter season in coaching the 
Maharajah, and the diversion proved admirable. Nothing but 
cricket was talked of in the Court; the happy professional was 
heaped with honours, and beguiled hours with telling his pupil 
of the great deeds done at Lord’s or the Oval by the Prince. 
The Maharajah was inseparable from his professor, took him 
out tiger shooting and hunting; and in the intervals of sport 
a space would be cleared in the jungle and the famous bowler 
would set himself solemnly to bowl out the potentate as 
often as diplomacy permitted. Without wishing to pro- 
mounce upon the political importance of cricket, one may 
assert freely that Prince Ranjitsinhji has won for himself a 
name in history. He will go down, alongside of “ W. G.,” 





* The Jubilee Book of Cricket. By K. 8. Ranjitsinhji. London: Blackwood 
and Sons. 


among the great spectacular attractions of our day, more 
sure of remembrance than any but two or three of the 

actors and musicians. If there were any doubt abont the 
matter, he has settled it by writing the most monumental 
book on cricket which has yet appeared. The Volume ig 
splendidly got up, and really deserves to rank high ag , 
scientific treatise,—there is no other word for it. English, 
men have a craze for perfection; they do not in the leas, 
care what they pay for their amusement, so long as they get 
the best thing that can be had for money. Consider the Cage 
of shooting, or the ridiculous prices that men and women 





pay for cycles on which to ride perhaps fifty miles in a woe 
at eight or ten miles an hour. This instinct has applied 
itself in particular to cricket, till the main art of playing thy 
game rests upon three or four subsidiary sciences, of which 
the most important is the manufacture of turf. That hay 
come to such a point that a player, like Prince Ranjitsinbjj 
himself, can import into cricket almost the precision of 
billiards. Everything which can be thought out about the 
game has been thought out, and in this book the result of 
all that thinking is summarised with surprising lucidity, |, 
is the most complete exposition of the theory of cricket which 
has been given to the world; and, so far as a series of com. 
plicated acts performed by a quick eye co-operating with the 
whole body can be explained on paper, they are explained 
here. Excellent photographic illustrations are also given, 
which are useful as diagrams, but disappointing from the 
artistic point of view. Each attitude is only complete with 
reference to the ball, which is never represented ; it is a pity 
that one or two instantaneous photographs were not obtained 
of players actually striking the ball. 


The book begins with some excellent remarks upon training 

which is probably more essential in cricket than in any game 

but football, An ordinary man, living the ordinary life in 

town, can go into a court and play a game of racquets without 

feeling unduly fagged; but to go and field out against even 

two hundred runs is a very trying business if it is the first 

game of the season. Fielding is treated with becoming 

gravity ; it is sad to think that the Sussex team scarcely come 

up to the ideals of its most brilliant member; but Prince 

Ranjitsinhji preaches by example as well as precept. Several 

thousand people will remember how his activity broke the 

most threatening Australian partnership in the final test- 

match at the Oval last year. Upon one point we permit 

ourselves to offer a suggestion. Catching can, and should, 

as he urges, be practised at schools, but the difficulty is 

to practise slip-catching, the hardest and most important 

of all. If two or three people stand with a roller between 

them and throw the ball at it so that it will glance 

off the sides, a very fair substitute for the bat is pro 

vided. Upon bowling there are many excellent remarks, but 

bowling is one of the congenital mysteries which defy 
analysis. One might question the truth of his opinion that 
“action break ” (that is, unpremeditated break) from leg does 
not exist. But his remarks upon batting are what the world 
will read with keenest interest; it is perhaps sufficient here 
to say that they are severely scientific in form. The book 
despises mere anecdote. Here, for example, is a charac- 
teristic utterance: “A yorker does not exist absolutely; its 
existence depends upon some mistake made by the batsman 
in judging the flight of the ball.” Alas for human frailty! 
the last time the writer went to see Prince Ranjitsinhji bat 
he was bowled absolutely by Richardson, and probably found 
little consolation in the fact that the “ yorker ” which got him 
had only a subjective existence. He has an interesting dis- 
cussion on the possibility of ‘‘ staleness” for a batsman. Can 
a batsman, that is, spoil his batting by playing too much? A 
bowler can easily be overbowled; but, as Prince Ranjitsinbji 
shrewdly remarks, it never spoilt any one’s batting to make 
three or four big scores in the same week. “A cricketer, 
instead of calling himself stale, had better inquire for the 
real reason of his want of form and remove it if he can.” 


Probably a good many readers of these columns will think 
that a man should find something better to do than to make 
cricket the main object of his existence, as Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji frankly does. In a passage which has the charm of 
expressing keenly a genuine emotion, “ Cricket,” he says, 
“is worth working at and thinking about. There are few 
pleasures in the world greater tban that of making rans and 





making them well. A well-timed late cut is as sweet a thing 
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A big drive, clean and true, gives a satisfaetion 
be expressed in words.” Such real enjoyment 

almost disarms criticism. And when he comes to speak of 
eat man whom no cricketer can behold without emo- 

a aaa he not only last week in his fiftieth year made 131 
5 st Nottingham and got six wickets for 36 runs?) Prince 
Reojitsinbji grows positively lyrical. In a passage, to which 
’ d the few words necessary to turn it into the 


adde 
aegis medium of verse, he declares that “ W. G.” 


gs there is. 
that cannot 


um Not alone 


The finest player born, or yet unborn, 

But the creator of our modern game. 

He turned the old and one-stringed instrument 
Into a many chorded lyre ; nay, more, 

In execution his invention equalled, 

So all of us now have the instrument, 

But lack his execution. What should be 

We know, alas! but cannot all perform. 

Till W. G. revealed it, no man knew 

What could be made of batting. Bowling’s growth 
Has natural been and gradual; each great man 
Added his quota to the sum; but He 

Discovered batting ; turned its narrow streams 
Into one vast and winding Amazon. 


It is impossible, we repeat, not to sympathise with the en- 
thusiasm of such an enthusiast, but we cannot help thinking 
that a good deal of nonsense is talked about cricket, and 
Prince Ranjitsinbji talks some of it in his final chapter 
about the development of what he very rightly calls 
spectacular cricket in the Victorian Era. He discusses 
(contemptuously enough) a magazine article in which the 
writer has the boldness to suggest that military training 
gives to Frenchmen and Germans all the advantages which 
we get from cricket, and does not waste time. We are not 
going into that controversy, but we do hold that the extra- 
ordinary public interest in games which has grown up in the 
last quarter of a century prolongs mental immaturity in our 
young men, and makes them indifferent to speculative 
interests. If a youth during the whole time he is at the 
University, when he ought to be grappling with “ the riddle of 
the painfal world,” thinks of nothing but cricket and football, 
he is scarcely likely to acquire new intellectual interests when 
he is plunged into a profession. We have no desire to see a 
general abolition of professional cricketers; they are to a 
great extent our substitute for drill sergeants, fencing- 
masters, and dancing-masters—not altogether satisfactory 
substitutes, we hold; and the most famous of them, those 
whom we pay to see performing, rank with jockeys, acro- 
bats, billiard players, and the lower class of dramatic 
artists. The most surprising thing in connection with 
them is that, considering the immense popularity of the 
spectacle, they do not command higher pay. Compare Abel’s 
wages—even taking in a benefit match—with a successful 
jockey’s. That they are often very good fellows, and lead 
what should be a very healthy life, is neither here nor there; 
they are simply people whom the public pays to amuse it. 
But when we are asked to admire gentlemen who give u» 
their whole summer to the task of making a thousand, or if 
possible, two thousand, runs in first-class cricket, we decline 
todoso. As cricketers, of course, they are admirable, but if 
weare asked whether they are people who worthily employ 
their time, we deny it. It is a harmless amusement, that 
is the best there is to be said for it; a man with 
manly ambitions would find better ways of spending his 
time and money. We will admire, if you like, an Admirable 
Crichton like Mr. Cyril Wells, who gets the Greek verse prize 
at Cambridge and at the same time contrives to be one of the 
best cricketers, and almost the very best football player, of his 
day, but who, after his University days, makes only an occa- 
sional appearance at Lord’s. If under the circumstances 
such a man is able to make big scores the performance 
shows a very different skill from that of the twenty or thirty 
gentlemen who play their four or five days a week, year after 
year, till the most ordinary natural endowment is brought to 
great mechanical dexterity. Prince Ranjitsinhji differs from 
them in having a real genius for the game; it is always worth 
while to do something better than anybody else; he is also a 
man of real ability, as this book shows; but upon the ethical 
question, which he has himself raised, as to whether a gentle- 
man does well in allowing a game to monopolise his time, 
thoughts, and energies, our conclusion is decidedly adverse to 
his practice, 








MR. BRYAN’S CAMPAIGN.* 

Mr. Bryan has done his very best to make his book on the 
Presidential campaign of 1896 as forbidding as possible. 
He puts before us a ponderous tome of some six hundred 
odd pages, which proves on examination to contains a mass 
of speeches, addresses, and pamphlets, dumped together 
roughly in chronological order, but with no regard to logical 
sequence, and he begins the work with an almost puerile 
biographical sketch of himself by his wife, and ends it with 
a really fatuous poem by Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. The 
illustrations are scattered up and down the book broadcast, 
and without regard to connection with the letterpress; most 
of them are portraits of distinguished American politicians, 
and very fine-looking men they are, but we should suggest 
that the reproduction of a few campaign cartoons would have 
added materially to the interest and value of the record. 
The only interesting thing that Mrs. Bryan has to tell us 
about her husband’s youth is that “there is a tradition 
that his appetite, which has since been a constant com- 
panion, developed very early. The pockets of his trousers 
were always filled with bread, which he kept for an emer- 
gency.” When the biographer first saw her future husband 
“in the parlors of the young ladies’ school which I attended 
in Jacksonville ...... I noted particularly his hair and his 
smile. The former, black in colour, fine in quality, and 
parted distressingly straight; the latter, expansive and ex- 
pressive. In later years this smile has been the subject of 
considerable comment, but the well-rounded cheeks of Mr. 
Bryan now check its onward march, and no one has seen the 
real breadth of the smile who did not see it in the early 
days.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of the obvious shortcomings of the 
book, we have read it with great interest, and have no 
hesitation in recommending it to those who wish for a 
truer appreciation of Mr. Bryan and his motives and prin- 
ciples than could be gathered from the strongly biassed 
reports of the campaign which were cabled to England 
during its progress. There is no need to point out that the 
contest was momentous, and that no one can folluw the 
future course of American politics without understanding the 
issues which were at stake. English opinion, which naturally 
looked at the matter rather from a bondholding point of view, 
came to the conclusion that the contest was merely one 
between gold and silver. But the currency question was only 
the lever with which Mr. Bryan and his party attacked all 
the intolerable abuses of money power under which their 
country groans. An address issued by the Populist Conven- 
tion puts the matter clearly, though doubtless not without 
exaggeration, when it says that “on the one side are the 
allied hosts of monopolies, the money power, great trusts and 
railroad corporations, who seek the enactment of laws to 
benefit them and impoverish the people. On the other side are 
the farmers, labourers, merchants, and all others who produce 
wealth and bear the burden of taxation. The one represents 
the wealthy and powerful classes who want the control of the 
Government to plunder the people. The other represents the 
people, contending for equality before the law and the rights 
of man.” We were, indeed, agreeably surprised in reading 
Mr. Bryan’s speeches to find how small a part of them was 
devoted tothe silver question. When he does speak of it, he 
uses the arguments that might naturally be expected from a 
provincial lawyer who had read enough political economy to 
misunderstand the jargon of the science; but he had no occa- 
sion to argue this point, because the Republicans, by incorpo- 
rating international bimetallism in their platform, gave away 
the silver question, and only made it necessary for him to 
contend that the United States was strong enough to carry 
out the “rehabilitation” without alien assistance. This, of 
course, was a matter less of argument than of patriotic 
spread-eagle assertion, and the parts of his speeches which 
deal with currency matters are largely an application of the 
Monroe doctrine to American finance. The following passage 
from a speech made at Minneapolis is a good example both of 
Mr. Bryan’s eloquence and of his treatment of the silver 
question :— 


“TI can urge a higher claim than mere party regularity could 
give—I am the only Presidential candidate prominently before 





* The First Battle: a Story of the Campaign of 1396. By William J. Bryan. 
Together with a Oullection of nis Speeches and a Biographical pke'ch by his 
Wife. 


Illustrates. London: Sampson Low, Marston, aud Co, 
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the people who believes that the American people are able to 
attend to their own financial business. Do you say that we must 
wait for foreign help? I reply that we have waited for twenty 
Weems, . > s.. Three national parties have now declared that the 
time for waiting has passed. Three parties have declared that we 
shall wait no longer, and that the people of the United States, 
rising in their strength, shall declare for the free and unlimited 
coinage of gold and silver at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1 
without waiting for the aid or consent of any other nation. You 
ask, ‘Can we doit?’ Upon that question we are ready to meet 
the opposition. We are ready to state our reasons. There is only 
one way to find out, and that is by trying; our opponents will 
never find out by waiting. If you tell me that there is danger in 
our system, I reply that the worst thing that you can prophesy 
as a result of free coinage is better than the best thing that you 
can hope for under the gold standard; and more than that, we 
not only believe that we have the strength and ability to furnish 
a use for silver that. will take all the surplus silver upon the 
market and maintain the parity at 16 to 1, but we believe that 
the action of the United States, instead of discouraging other 
nations, will compel them to join us. .... . As soon as we have 
shown our determination to act alone and to protect ourselves 
against the degrading influences of a gold standard, you will 
find that other nations will be willing to act with us, but they 
will not act with us so long as they can run our finances and 
attend to our business for us.” 


It is obvious that the orator here begs his question at the out- 
set, but having done so, he proceeds lucidly and temperately ; 
there is much less rhodomontade in his periods than we had 
been led to expect, and there are occasional outbursts of 
genuine eloquence. He is evidently a bold, vigorous speaker, 
characteristically American, and well able to carry an 
American audience with him. The sort of semi-religious 
fervour that he could arouse is exemplified by a remarkable 
interruption that he chronicles during a speech at Fredericks- 
burg. A man in the audience shouted, “Bryan, I am not a 
Christian, but ’'m praying for you.” An English reader is 
naturally inclined to smile, but we must remember that the 
Americans do not keep religious matters in the background as 
severely as we do. Mr. Bryan readily replied that “the people 
of that community had an additional reason for desiring 
my election, because, if they could convince the gentle- 
man of the efficacy of prayer, they might make a Christian 
of him.” Like all great demagogues—though, by the way, he 
repudiates the title on the mistaken assumption that it im- 
plies insincerity—Mr. Bryan is ready with apt and homely 
illustrations. The recent American policy of issuing bonds 
for gold, which is at once taken away again, could hardly 
have been better illustrated than as follows :— 


“When I have seen how they go to the Treasury and draw out 
the gold, and then demand bonds, and then draw out gold to pay 
for the bonds, and so on without limit, I have been reminded of a 
trick that a mother played upon her boy. He was taking some 
medicine, and the following dialogue took place between him 
and a visitor :—‘ Do you like that medicine ? ’—* No, Sir.’—‘ Well 
you seem to take it very nicely.—‘ Mamma gives me five cents 
every time I take adose of it.—‘ What do you do with the 
money ?’—‘ I put it in the bank.’—‘ And what do you do with the 
money in the bank?’—‘ Oh, mamma uses that to buy more medi- 
cine with.’” 


Altogether, on perusing this work we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Bryan must be an eminently attractive person, 
though the modesty with which he keeps his own individuality 
in the background makes it difficult to do more than guess. 
He repeats with some relish the vituperative comments of the 
opposition Press on himself and his efforts. And the speci- 
mens are certainly startling. For instance, the New York 
Tribune remarked, among other things, when all was over, 
that “its nominal head was worthy of the cause. Nominal, 
because the wretched, rattle-pated boy, posing in vapid vanity 
and mouthing resounding rottenness, was not the real leader 
of that league of hell. . . . . . But he was the willing puppet. 
Bryan was willing and eager. Not one of his masters was 
more apt than he at lies and forgeries and blasphemies and 
all the nameless iniquities of that campaign against the Ten 
Commandments,”—and so on. There is humour in the repeti- 
tion of this by its subject, a humour that is also exemplified 
by the apt anecdotes that come up in his speeches. “Our 
opponents say,” he remarked at Brooklyn, “we are opposed to 
the enforcement of the law, but the fact is that many of our 
opponents are afraid that the law will be enforced. They 
remind me of the man in court, He seemed to be uneasy, 
and when the judge assured him that he would get justice in 
that court, he replied: ‘Great heavens! Judge, that’s what 
Tm afraid of !’” 

The book is certainly welcome, as presenting new light on 
the campaign in which Mr. Bryan made a gallant effort 





— 
against fearful odds, and since we are likely to hear of hin 
again in 1900, perhaps with the chances more in his favour 
it is worth the attention of political students. Apart from 
politics, it is interesting as a collection of American Oratory: 
since many other speakers besides the candidate are quoted 
at length. One of the finest speeches that we have ever 
is given in full: it was made by Senator Teller, that distin. 
guished Republican “ bolter,” at the St. Louis Convention, 





THE USE OF CAVALRY.* 


THE efficiency of cavalry in warfare is for many reasong more 
dependent on the efficiency of the officers who lead it thay 
that of any other arm in the service, and Sir Evelyn Wood 
professes himself by no means satisfied with the cay, 
training that can be obtained by our present system of 
manceuvres. Umpires, as a rule, are too apt to assume that 
the rifle fire of infantry on service is as deadly as its aim o 
the range, and to over-estimate also the value of artillery 
practice when guns are laid on moving targets; the regu} 
being that their decisions, while they are far from repre. 
senting the probable results of war, are generally extremely 
discouraging to the cavalry officer engaged. With a view to 
proving the erroneous character of these judgments, and of 
helping officers towards a more correct appreciation of the valug 
and capabilities of cavalry, when properly handled, Sir Evelyp 
has made a selection of twelve of the most famous anj 
characteristic cavalry engagements during the last centuy, 
which he now offers as studies for the benefit of young officers 
who, in default of actual experience in the field, are anxiong 
to learn what can and has been done by men in their own line, 
Of these twelve achievements, as Sir Evelyn terms them, 
North Germany is credited with no less than five, Austris 
and France with two each, while England, Poland, and Russia 
can only claim one. “ This is to be accounted for,” says the 
author, “so far as our cavalry is concerned, by the fact that 
though it had many opportunities of achieving success in the 
Peninsular War, yet the leading of its officers, being more 
indicative of courageous hearts than of well-stored minds, was 
often barren of results.” There are, in fact, more instances 
in our military history of heroic blunders, like the Charge of 
the Six Hundred, than of well-planned cavalry successes, 

The great cavalry leader, like the great General or the 
great Admiral, is, we suspect, born and not made. Take 
Kellerman, for example, the true hero of Marengo, who by 
charging opportunely, at the head of five squadrons only of 
cavalry, changed the whole face of the battle at the most 
critical moment, and converted an impending defeat into a 
glorious victory, even capturing two thousand prisoners and 
the General in command. Kellerman, according to our 
author, possessed in a remarkable degree the three essential 
qualities of a perfect cavalry leader. To wit,—“ his courage 
was indomitable; he had that quickness of perception which 
enabled him to seize the exact moment for throwing his com- 
mand on the enemy; he was able to inspire his troops, not 
only with his own determination, but with confidence in his 
leading.” The last quality, adds the author, is often wanting 
in even the most daring men. Murat certainly possessed the 
first of these qualities in the highest degree, and it is difficult 
to believe that he did not possess the last, in spite of the fact 
that he was lamentably deficient in the second. As a contrast 
to Kellerman’s exploit at Marengo, Prince Murat’s operations 
near Leipsic are very instructive. Sir Evelyn tells a rather 
characteristic story of Napoleon with reference to Kellerman. 
That he fully appreciated the value of the latter’s exploit was 
shown by his words on the battle-field. “That little Keller- 
man did very well! He charged home, and in the nick of 
time; we owe him a good turn” :— 

“ Nevertheless, two hours later, when Kellerman entered the 
room in which the Generals were sitting at supper, Napoleon said 
coldly, ‘You made rather a good charge to-day,’ and then, turning 
to Beniéres, whose command had only charged a beaten foe at 
dusk, observed, ‘The Guard covered itself with glory.’ Keller- 
man, irritated by this injustice, answered,‘I am glad you are 
pleased, Consul, for this will put the crown on your head.’” 

It is one thing to be a good cavalry officer, and quite 
another to be a good courtier. The most brilliant, 
perhaps, of the achievements related by the author 16 
that of General von Bredow, at Reyonville, in the 
Franco-Prussian War. The position of the left flank of 








* Achievements of Cavalry. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.O., G.C.B., 
G,0.M.G., &, London: George Bell and Son. 
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the German army had become highly critical, and the 


orders given to Von Bredow were to relieve the temporarily 
overpowered infantry by silencing the French batteries in 
front, cost what it might, and making an effort to break 
through the French infantry beyond them. The enterprise, 
on the face of it, seemed to partake largely of the character 
ofaforlorn hope. Readers must be referred to Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s pages for his spirited account of an action which 
cannot be described in a short space. Snuffice it to say that at 
the head of six squadrons—some 750 men—Von Bredow utterly 
qrecked six of the enemies’ batteries and dispersed four 
battalions of infantry, besides rendering a good account of 
the French cavalry, which tried to intercept his return. The 
loss on Von Bredow’s side was heavy,—among his Cuirassiers 
the casualties amounted to 7 officers, 198 men, and 261 horses; 
among his Lancers the losses were 9 officers, 222 other ranks, 
and 224 horses. On the French side, however, the loss was 
still heavier, and while the immediate pressure was taken off 
the German infantry, which had ran out of ammunition, the 
effect on the French was such as to completely check the 
advance of a whole army corps. General von Bredow has 
the honour of being represented by the only portrait in Sir 
Evelyn’s book. The face is a striking one, and interesting 
insomuch as no one could fail to recognise it as that of a 
soldier, and, most people, we fancy, would add, of a cavalry 
soldier too. What special features characterise a cavalry 
face it would be hard to say ; nevertheless, there is something 
that seems to us unmistakable in the hawk-like outline. 
Another most interesting and instructive exploit is that per- 
formed by the British cavalry, represented by five squadrons 
of the King’s German Legion, at Garcia Hernandez. Here 
again was a feat which should have been absolutely impossible 
according to the rules and probabilities of warfare. These 
five squadrons, sent to attack some squadrons of the enemy’s 
cavalry that were out in the open, came unexpectedly upon a 
large body of infantry and artillery that was concealed by an 
intervening hill. Their gallant leader, Colonel Bock, never 
hesitated to attack what was, in fact, the infantry rear-guard 
of a French division, with the result that he broke two 
squares and captured a General and one thousand prisoners. 
Chance favoured them in the breaking of the first square :— 

“The two front ranks of the French infantry, kneeling with the 
rear ranks standing behind, in all six deep, presented an 
apparently impenetrable barrier, but a shot from one of the kneel- 
ing ranks, by killing a horse, threw both it and its rider on the 
bayonet, and into the gap thus made rode the dragoons. Though 
Bock’s men and horses at first fell fast, the formation of the 
infantry once broken, the whole battalion was either sabred or 
taken prisoners.” 

The story of Bock’s charge, as most of the exploits 
narrated by Sir Evelyn Wood, seems to point to one thing as 
the chief essential of a cavalry charge, namely, a determination 
on the part of officers and men alike to ride home at all costs. 
Of course the fire of modern rifles is a good deal more deadly 
and effective at longer ranges than was that of infantry in 
the Peninsular War. Nevertheless, as the author points out 
in more than one instance, the really destructive effect of the 
rifle, now as then, is not felt until the attacking cavalry are 
almost upon an infantry square. It follows that the crucial 
moment is of short duration if by sheer weight the mounted 
combatant can succeed in breaking through the barrier of 
steel opposed to him. A famous French cavalry soldier, 
Edouard de Colbert, in describing how he should wish the 
last stage of a cavalry charge to be delivered, said: “ What 1 
should like to see would be that at ten paces from the enemy 
the bits should all drop out of the horses’ mouths. If that 
happened, however strong the enemy might be, he would be 

overthrown to a certainty.” The weight and impetus of 
cavalry in a well-delivered charge would be absolutely irre- 
sistible, were it not for the irresolution of the rider, and in 
nearly every one of the achievements related by Sir Evelyn 
Wood, when chance unpreparedness on the part of the foe 
has not facilitated the first onslaught of the carlry, its 
success has been won by the most reckless and determined 
courage. The same unreasoning and self-sacrificing bravery— 
that displayed by a naked and badly armed savage—has before 
now succeeded in breaking a British square. Sir Evelyn 
Wood adds a chapter upon the subject of mounted infantry, 
@ branch of the service which owes much to the attention 
that he has devoted to it. While admitting all the advantages 
which he claims for the men, who can be moved like cavalry, 
and fight like foot-soldiers, we still hold that the old 





objection holds good in the matter of their employment as 
true cavalry, in delivering a charge for instance. “How 
absurd,” wrote a German officer, “is our manner of training 
our dragoons! When mounted they are taught that no 
infantry can resist the impetuosity of their charges; when 
drilling on foot they are taught to consider themselves 
invulnerable against cavalry.” However, their real sphere 
of usefulness is outside this objection, and the author adduces 
excellent reasons for their farther development. 





A FIELD NATURALIST.* 

WHEN a nataralist like Sir Herbert Maxwell relates what he 
has learnt in the fields and woods and by the side of mountain 
lochs the story to a large number of country livers reads like 
a revelation. Why one intelligent person sees so much in 
rural life and another of perhaps equal intelligence sees so 
little would appear passing strange were it not that there are 
born naturalists just as there are born poets,—men who in a 
measure conquer Nature by loving her, and find in her service 
an ever growing source of delight. It was surely genius that 
inspired Robert Dick, the baker of Thurso, to become, as the 
author reminds us, a botanist and geologist. “He used to 
set the loaves soon after midnight, and leaving his house at 
four in the morning, set off at a run for Morven, distant some 
thirty miles of moor and quag, and having filled his satchel 
with plants from marsh and crag, return on foot over the 
dark plain in time for the morrow’s baking.” 

Under very different worldly conditions the author of 
these interesting “‘ Memories ” displays the same ardour, and 
the man whose knowledge of natural objects is slight will find 
his pages full of matter as fresh as it is instructive. We 
wonder, for instance, if the “ general reader” is aware that 
the larger number of British birds are migrants, and 
that even blackbirds and thrushes, robins and wrens, “are 
almost as regular migrants as the swallows, cuckoos, 
and woodcocks,” or if he has heard what Sir Herbert 
truly calls the startling suggestion that the Arctic Circle is 
probably the original cradle of bird-life. The power birds 
have of resisting cold has been frequently observed by Arctic 
voyagers as well as by naturalists. During the memorable 
frost of 1895, the severest winter since 1814, the author relates 
that he watched a vast number of wild fowl on a half-frozen 
lake in Scotland. It was freezing hard under an iron sky and 
a blinding blizzard flew before a roaring south-easter. There 
was shelter for all these birds in a bay behind a wooded island, 
yet most of them remained asleep on the ice with breasts to 
the wind in the teeth of the piercing blast. How it is that 
a bird’s foot resists frostbite during hours of contact with the 
ice Sir Herbert cannot say. That is one among many secrets 
still hidden from the ornithologist. The current belief as to 
the effect of intense cold on insect life is apparently not based 
on observation. Daring the bitter winter of 1776, when 
the Thames was frozen over so that crowds of people 
walked on it, Gilbert White noticed that when the thaw 
came in February “swarms of little insects were frisk- 
ing and sporting in a court-yard at South Lambeth as if 
they had felt no frost.” Sir Herbert Maxwell also observed 
that all through the summer of 1895 there was an un- 
usual number of butterflies, and injurious insects, according 
to Miss Ormerod’s official report, showed no signs of diminution 
in that season. The loss of life in severe winters is not due 
to cold, but to want of food, and in 1895, so sorely pressed by 
hunger were the red-deer on the Scottish moorlands, that it 
was with difficulty they could be kept out of the farmers’ 
houses. “At Dall on Loch Rannoch the birdg actually took 
corn out of the forester’s hand, and at Dunalastair stags and 
birds crowded down to hay laid close by the public road.” 
Sydney Smith used to put up posts in his field for the cows 
to rub themselves against when tormented by flies, but Sir 
Herbert Maxwell points out that animals that cannot lick or 
switch their own fore-quarters are intended to goin herds, and 
to get their companions to perform these services for them :— 

“While eating my sandwich one day beside the Tweed a 
Sprouston, I watched the behaviour of a small herd of heifers and 
bullocks. One of these seemed to be in special r2quest as coiffeur ; 
one after another its companions came to it, and made it desist from 
feeding in order to lick their necks and faces. It really was very 


remarkable how good-natured this creature was, and how freely 
it placed its rough tongue at the disposal of its fellows. For fully 








* Memories of the Months: being Pages from the Note- Book of a Field Naturolist 
and eee wit, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. M.P. London: E. Arnold, 
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half an hour it was occupied in this way, snatching not more than 
a dozen mouthfuls the while, and I left it so engaged in order to 
resume my fishing. Mr. Cornish mentions in his charming little 
book, Animals at Work and Play, how the unhappy, solitary giraffe 
at the Zoo makes all its coat bright and clean except its neck, 
which, as the beast has no companion to wash it, is several 
shades darker than the rest of its body, and is a source of mani- 
fest discomfort.” 

Like all true naturalists, the author deplores the needless 
cruelty of amateur sportsmen, and the waste of bird-life due 
to the demands of fashion. Seeing a brace of wild swans on 
the wing his gillie told him that he knew exactly where they 
would be found. “I surprised, and perhaps disgusted, him 
by saying that if I were to be offered twenty guineas apiece 
for these lovely creatures I would never draw a bead on them.” 
The thoughtless cruelty of the world, says Sir Arthur Helps, 
outweighs all the rest, and it must surely be thoughtlessness, 
combined with a want of imagination, which allows women 
to adorn their persons at the cost of so much ruthless torture 
to the most beautiful of their fellow mortals. After noticing 
a leaflet issued by the Society for the Protection of Birds on 
the wearing of bird-of-paradise plumes, Sir Herbert Maxwell 
adds :— 

“These are commonly mixed with so-called ‘ospreys,’ which 

are really the bridal dress of two species of white heron. The 
iniquity of the traffic in ‘ ospreys’ has been shown to rest on the 
fact that these coveted plumes are only displayed at the breeding 
season; indeed they are not fully developed on the parent-birds 
till the young ones are hatched. Hence the nesting colonies 
have to be attacked at the very season when humanity should 
decree protection to beautiful and harmless birds. Grievous is 
the description by eye-witnesses of the collection of these plumes ; 
rough fellows make a raid of the heronry, shooting down the old 
birds, tearing out the plumes, and flinging aside their victims, 
often still alive, to perish miserably in sight of their starving 
broods.” 
The needless destruction of animal life is frequently de- 
plored by Sir Herbert. When will gamekeepers learn that 
hedgehogs and water-voles are harmless, and that wood- 
peckers are also above all suspicion? The squirrel, too, 
should be spared, for the trifling injury it causes may well be 
forgiven to a little creature so lively and beautiful. The only 
animal against which the author has a grudge is the rabbit, 
and the destructive habits and fecundity of this animal make 
it no doubt a veritable pest. Happily for our fields and 
woodlands this creature, as Sir Herbert observes, shows a 
remarkable and unaccountable discretion in its diet :— 

“It gnaws the common laurel, which we consider poisonous, 
and avoids the rhododendron belonging to the innocuous heath 
family. It devours crocuses and rejects snowdrops both 
members of the lily tribe; it eats hepaticas to the ground and 
avoids their cousins, the winter aconites and wood anemones. 
Luckily for our lanes and woodland walks, the rabbit cannot 
digest the common primrose; but almost all the exotic kinds, 
such as auriculas, are destroyed at once, and even the coloured 
varieties of cowslip and common primrose are not invulnerable.” 


The list of shrubs and herbs given by the naturalist which 
may be relied on to resist the attacks of rabbits forms a 
useful page in the volume. 


Isaac Taylor, in attempting to account for the ghost that 
disturbed the peace of the Wesley family, hazards the con- 
jecture that there may be certain soulless imps that escape 
at times from their confines and amuse themselves with 
playing mischievous tricks on mankind. Some similar 
thought or wish seems to have crossed Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s mind when he notices the simulation of animals, and 
especially of plants, which are supposed to be destitute of 
intelligence. How does it come to pass, he asks, that the 
orchids, which transact their own fertilisation, manage to 
keep off bees and flies and spiders by displaying at their 
lips the appearance of those insects, and why do certain 
plants emit the most disgusting odours in order to attract 
carrion-loving flies? Thus the arum crinitum, “probably 
the most hideous flower in existence, resembles a gaping 
wound lurid with gangrene nearly a foot long.” The author 
adds that he has seen the flowers just as completely fly- 
blown as if they really had been decaying flesh. Puzzled by 
these and similar eccentricities in Nature, he thinks it is to 
be greatly regretted that we have abandoned our belief in 
fairies. 

Many pleasant and suggestive notes are given about 
flowers and gardens, and in one of them a protest is made 
against the intemperate use of Latin words. Although 
generic and specific terms are necessary for scientific classifi- 


. . 
cation, they should, Sir Herbert Maxwell thinks, be as simple 
as possible :—= 

«An old Scotch gardener once confessed to the difficulty whi h 

this nomenclature added to his vocation. Asked whether he aid 
not find it hard to teach his apprentices the long learned nay, 
‘I do that,’ replied he ; ‘and—fac’—I couldna teach them ant 
without my memoria technica.’ Asked further to give an examp) 
of that, ‘ Weel,’ said he, ‘see there; yon’s what they as 
Cryptomeria japonica. * Noo,” says I to the lads, “when ye Want 
to mind the name o’ yon tree, just think o’ Creep-to-the-mear and 
jump-onto-her.” ’” 
Even this worthy’s system, the author adds, would have been 
sorely taxed with regard to a beautiful lily at a London shoy 
bearing the excruciating title Lilium umbellatum Thunbergi. 
anum bulbiferum nigro-maculatum. There is, as Juliet felt in 
spite of her disclaimer, a great deal in a name, and it jg 
difficult to be attracted by a flower burdened with a title liks 
this. On the other hand, there is scarcely a homely namo 
given to our English wild flowers that does not add some. 
thing to their charm. 

We have read these “ Memories” with great pleasure, anj 
believe that all lovers of Nature will find much in the book 
which cannot fail to interest them also. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Household Economics. By Helen Campbell. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) —This book, besides being a serious effort to face the many 
problems presented by the modern household, gives the reader a 
curious sidelight on the feelings and thoughts of the “ cultured” 
American woman. Through its pages, like the string threaded 
through a necklace, runs the idea that the home is the place 
for rest, and should be wholly differentiated from the “shop” 
where the work of life is to be carried on. This is to demand 
an impossibility. The “shop” of the married woman is neces 
sarily her home. Miss Campbell’s criticism of the methods by 
which the household work is carried on is, however, excellent, 
though she makes a mistake in speaking of the waste in woman's 
energy involved in having to superintend the countless details 
of home management and at the same time to perform household 
tasks herself. In the households where the woman performs the 
tasks herself there is no superintendence required, and in these 
households perhaps some system of co-operative labour might 
be tried. But in the larger households the house-mistress 
merely superintends. The practical hints which Miss Campbell 
gives on the proper methods of cleaning are excellent, and 
the present writer cordially agrees with her both in wishing that 
domestic service was universally carried on under more definite 
conditions as to hours, &c., and in her opinion that a course of 
household economics should form a part of every woman’s educa- 
tion. It is done already in the Board-schools here, and is even 
more important the higher one goes in the social scale. The real 
waste of household labour comes from women not being taught 
their business as a matter of course, and as a part of their regular 
education. 

The Real Issue. By William Allen White. (Way and Williams, 
Chicago.)—We learn from this ‘‘ Book of Kansas Stories” the 
truth about the State of Kansas. “Eastern Kansas is a finished 
community like New York or Pennsylvania. Central Kansas is 
finished, but not quite paid for, and Western Kansas, the only 
place where there is any suffering from dearth, or crop failures, 
is a new country,—old only in the pluck which is slowly conquer- 
ing the desert.” It isin Western Kansas that the scene of the 
most powerful of these stories is laid. They are a record of hope 
less struggle against a cruel climate. Mr. White’s style is not 
without a certain affectation, but he can describe with force. 

Allan Ramsay. By Oliphant Smeaton. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier.)—This is another of the “Famous Scots Series;” 
indeed, it is earlier than some volumes that have been already 
noticed in these columns. Every one has heard of “ The Gentle 
Shepherd,” though probably few have read it, at least on this 
side of the Border. Ramsay's other poems are scarcely known by 
name, except to a few enthusiastic admirers of all things Cale- 
donian. Still the story of his life and criticism of his work are 
welcome. He had a genuine gift of verse. Possibly a small 
volume of selections might save his fame, for much that he wrote 
—“Tartana,” for instance, which was intended to bring the 
silken plaid into fashion—was of the occasional kind. “The 
Gentle Shepherd” appeared in 1725, and ran through three editions 
in that and the following year. In 1750 it reached a tenth edition. 
This was arare success. Few poems have found so many admirers. 
Personally Ramsay seems to have had but little of the poetic 
temperament. He was a practical and successful man of busines& 
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Not the least proof of his sagacity is the fact that he was seriously 
indisposed in the 1745, when the Prince intimated his desire to 
codes some distinction upon him. 

Annals of the Warwickshire Hunt, 1795-1895. By Sir C. Mordaunt | 
and the Rev. the Hon. R. W. Verney. 2 vols. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—The two authors, both of them men who have 
ridden to hounds from their youth, have made of this history a 
yery handsome and complete book. The first master of the 
Warwickshire was Mr. John Corbet, whose reign was distinguished 
by the famous run of 1795, in which thirty-three miles were covered. 
Mr. Corbet was an excellent master, sparing neither expense nor 
He had the luck to possess a famous hound, ‘ Trojan’ 
by name, whose progeny became the mainstay of the Warwick- 
shire, and of other packs as well. Itis said that “The Blood of 
the Trojans” was always the toast that followed ‘ The King” at 
the hunt dinners at Stratford-on-Avon. Some of the famous runs 
of the early days are graphically described, and even illustrated 
by maps. Under the present master the pack has reached a point 
of perfection that has never been surpassed. He, too, has had 
his historic runs. There was one in 1884, when the country run 
through was of the best description, all grass except four ploughed 
fields and two small coverts. The time was two hours twenty 
minutes. Both volumes are profusely illustrated. There are 
fine plates giving portraits of former masters and huntsmen, of 
horses and hounds, with various group and minor illustrations. 
These plates are beautifully executed; the horses and dogs in 
particular are veritable masterpieces. Many great runs, too, are 
reproduced from Sir C. Mordaunt’s diary. We cannot speak too 
highly of the way in which the two authors have done their work. 


trouble. 


Against the Odds, By Frances Hane. (Jarrold and Sons )— 
The author tells in a powerful way the struggle of a young man 
who has disgraced himself and his family, to recover his position 
‘The “ odds ” against which he has to contend are very heavy, 
and all the while he knows, though honour keeps him back from 
letting others know, that in the original offence he has been 
more sinned against than sinning. As good a part of the book as 
any is to be found in the sketches of Salvation Army officers. 
The “ Major” especially is a quite admirable figure. Nor must 
aword of praise for the character of Ina, who may be called the 
heroine, be omitted. The story of how she gets her experience, 
and how she profits by it, is truly fine. 

The Mystery of Elias G. Roebuck, and other Stories. By W. L. 
Alden. (A D. Innes and Co.)—The twenty stories included in 
this volume are, almost without exception, excellent Here isa 
proof of our appreciation of them. We do not consider it 
necessary to read the whole contents of a volume of short stories. 
Such books may fairly be judged by samples. We found the 
samples so good that we were not content till we had finished 
the whole, and finished not without regret that there were no 
more. Some are very extravagant. Such is the “ Darwinian 
Schooner,” where a crew of monkeys fit out a schooner and go 
“pirating” “A man can’t follow the sea,” says the mate, who 
tells the story, “without meeting with a good many 
things which he can’t explain, and that no living lands- 

man will believe, if you waste your time telling him 
about them.” “Hobson’s Patent Presidents” and “ The 
Fatal Cars” are excellent samples of the same class. “ Mr. 
Brown’s Two Widows” remind us of Max Adeler; “The 
Purple Death” suggests a reminiscence of Edgar A. Poe in his 
weird manner, and ‘“ Professor Steinmetz’s Watch” the same 
writer in his lighter humour. Elsewhere we have what reminds us 
of Mr. Frank Stockton. We do not mean that Mr. Alden is a 
copyist,—far from it. He seems to us to possess’some of the best 
characteristics of modern humour, and modern humour—in 
prose form, at least—chiefly comes from the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Historic Bubbles. By Frederic Leake. (Suckling and Gallo- 
way.)—The word “ Bubbles ” does not indicate any doubt of the 
weality of the persons whom Mr. Leake describes—as, for instance, 
the Duke of Berwick, Pedro the Cruel, and John Wiclif—but is a 

‘depreciatory estimate by the author of his own work. The first 
essay in the volume, and the largest, tells the story of the Duke 
of Berwick. It is told in a lively, perhaps too lively, fashion, but 
the writer evidently knows his subject, as he does, we imagine, 
all the subjects with which he deals. Besides those mentioned 
above are the “Captivity of Babylon,” the story of the Popes at 
Avignon, “The Second House of Burgundy,” “Two Jaquelines” 
(Jaqueline of Bavaria and Jaqueline of Luxembourg), and 
“Hoche.” The book is about as full of misprints as any that we 
have ever seen. 

Herod the Great: an Historic Drama. By Henry Solly. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Solly thinks that Herod has not had 
justice done to him. His reputation has suffered because the 


his “ bigoted enemy,” Josephus, have been preserved. Accordingly 
we have this drama, in three parts, given respectively to the 
“ Patriot,” the “King,” the ‘“ Despot.” It is somewhat over- 
long, quinto productior actu, certainly, for the acts number no less 
than nine, but it is interesting,—a quality in which dramas, at 
least when read, often fail, and there are distinctly fine passages 
init. Hereisa sample :— 


I saw the prophet’s vision realised, 
Orcer and Beauty ruled the troubled world— 
Ah, could it be my ‘ warfare were accomplished,’ 
And my ‘iniquity forgiven’? "Twas like 
The glory of a rainbow-sunset sky, 
O’erspread with glowing hues of crimsoned gold, 
Until with tenderer beauty flushed, and light 
From heaven, as though the Lord gazed down in love 
In pardoning love. And then upon my he: 
There came such peace divine, so sweet and blest 
AsI had never known since days of Youth 
And playful innocence, 
. . . . . . . . . . . 
As fades the glow in yonder darkening sk: 
So fades the momentary glow of Ho ” 
In this deceived, besotted heart of him, 
Who, having sought to scale the abode of God, 
And rule the destinies of mortal man 
With goldlike power of large beneficence,— 
Now lies a ghastly mass of baffled hopes.” 


It is strange that Mr. Solly, who must know what good blank- 
verse is, sometimes ends his jines with quite inadmissible words. 
On one page (328) we find “no,” “is,” “ if,” “at”; as:— 
“The Judge is at 

The door.” 

East India Company’s Records. Vol. I., 1602-1613. With 
Introduction by Frederic Charles Danvers. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—The early days of the East India Company 
were indeed golden. The profits of the first two voyages very 
nearly equalled the whole capital subscribed; in the third they 
more than doubled it—234 per cent.! But there were drawbacks. 
In the first voyage there were five vessels with a total tonnage of 
one thousand five hundred and thirty tons, and these lost one 
hundred and five men in the seven months which the voyage 
from England to Saldanha occupied. We are not told the 
number of the crews and supernumeraries, but it could 
hardly have been more, we should think, than six hundred. 
Mr. Danvers’s introduction is all that could be wished. 
Some readers will probably be satisfied with it, and it 
certainly gives the cream of the volume. Nevertheless, a 
more diligent perusal will not be without its reward. The 
correspondence, for instance, which gives in detail the story 
of the falling out of Sir Henry Middleton and the authorities at 
Mocha is well worth reading. Sir Henry held his own in a way 
that makes one proud of him. The last two letters are from 
William Adams, whose name is connected with Japan. —— 
Together with this may be mentioned Letters from J. Eliot and 
Others to the New England Company, 1657-1712 (Spottiswoode 
and Co) 


Prophets of the Christian Faith. By Various Writers. (James 
Clarke and Co.)—We have in this volume twelve papers, 
beginning with Dr. Lyman Abbott’s “ What is a Prophet?” and 
Dean Farrar’s ‘Can We be Prophets?” a vigorous piece of 
rhetoric, but scarcely addressed, one would suppose, to the same 
audience as that for which the others are intended. One of the 
most interesting is Dr. Fairbairn’s estimate of Jonathan Edwards. 
Unfortunately Edwards’s very greatness, to which Dr. Fairbairn 
does a well-deserved justice, gave an influence which was not for 
good to that part of his teaching which was at once the most 
easily comprehended and the least to be admired. Ask the 
ordinary student of theology what was Edwards’s characteristic 
doctrine, and he will tell you “ Reprobation.” He is wrong, but 
the error shows what mischief the teaching does. It was only 
too easily comprehended, whereas Edwards’s mysticism, which, 
indeed, is strongly Pantheistic, is over the heads of ordinary 
thinkers. Of the other essays we may mention Dr. T. T. Munger’s 
“ Horace Bushnell” (‘he was accounted a heretic, but he saved 
orthodoxy, at least what of it was worth saving”), and Dr. A.G. V 
Allen’s “ F, D. Maurice.” 

A Galahad of the Creeks, and other Stories. ~7 S. Levett-Yeats. 
(Longmans and Co.)—These are stories of the seamy side of life 
in India. The picture is given with no little force of colouring, 
and the aim of the artist is to be commended; but we must own 
to a doubt whether it was worth drawing. The last scene in the 
“Widow Lansport” is distinctly the most effective in the book. 

The Political Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Illustrated 
from Punch, Vol. II. (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.)—This volume con- 
tains the history of the years 1876-86. It begins with the proro- 
gation of Parliament in 1876, and carries on the history up to the 
defeat of the Home-rule Bill (1) and the Dissolution that 
followed. The writer may be described as Gladstonianis partibus 
haud iniquus, but he never goes beyond the bounds of moderate 
criticism of opponents,—is, in short, in harmony with the temper 





Writings of his admirer, Nicolaiis, have perished, while those of 


of the illustrations, which are the raison d’étre of his book. 
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Portry.—Under Quicken Boughs. By Norah Hopper. (John 
Lane.)—There is a strange charm about much of Miss Hopper’s 
verse. The meaning is not always plain; but even then the 
melody, with but a hint of thought beneath it, seems to lay hold 
of us. Many of the themes of her song are Irish, and there is 
the music of the “ melancholy ocean” in it. Take, for instance, 
the poem entitled “The Strangers,” An Irish maid is taken to 


as 

** Across the bridge where Tosa rolled 

His sunlit tide of burnished gold 

We passed, and soon had left behind 

Pié de Muléra,—to our rmeind 

A hot Gehenna of the plain, 

The torrid home of scorching pain, 

Such as some Christian-folk declare 

Their fellow-menm anon shall share,” 


A deplorable the intrusion of the last couplet!- Here is what 











be “a Danish wife in the Strangers’ Forts.” 


her lot— 
“For she knew no grief but the near-hand sadness 
That vexed the Dane: 
And her joy was the joy of an outland lord, 
And gay she sat at the outland board 
In the highest hall,’’ 


But in time the memory of her home comes back to her :— 


“And ‘ Being but dead ’— 
She said, ‘I bid you carry me 
Like a maiden back to my owa country, 
Not like a wife long-wed. 
Take off my girdle and jewels all, 
My shining keys and my Irish knife: 
Bid my maids go at my daughter’s call, 
And my heathen thrail 
May serve my son, for my toils are done, 
And no other care 
I have save this, that ye bear me back 
On the homeward track, 
With the straight blue gown for my only wear, 
With folded fingers and unbound hair, 
As I was ne’er a wife, 
For I cannot sleep, being dead— 
In the Strangers’ Forts, with the strangers 
That dwell in Donegal.” 


Here is part of another characteristic piece, “ East o’ the Sun and 


West o’ the Moon” :— 


** East o’ the Sun are faces kind 
That sorrow never turns away, 
May’s sunshine meets the April wind 
Among the young green leaves at play. 
There Greek and Trojan fight no more, 
And Merlin sleeps upon the shore, 
Leprechaun clouts Khodope’s shoor, 
East o’ the Sun, West o’ the Moon. 


There Eros seeks his shafts o’ersped, 

And Arne finds the flying tune, 

There withered roses blossom red, 

And Ariel’s singing on the myer) 

There is a castle strong, ‘tis said, 

Queen Brynhild dwells with White Gudrun, 

And would my soul and thy, soul sped 

East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon,” 
But what is the quantity of “ Rhodope” ?. Wind on the Harp- 
Strings. By Arthur E. J. Legge. (Arthur L. Humphreys.)— 
Something of the same kind might be said of Mr. Legge as has 
been said of Miss Hopper. But there is less of the melodious 
charm, and certainly less of the hinted sense. Mr. Legge writes 


verse fluently enough, but the words seem to master him :— 





“ Fiery Moru with her slim, strong wrist 
Guices her car through the golden mist 
On a gleaming pathway of amethyst.” 


This sounds pretty; but “slim, strong wrist” is a very curious 
phrase to use of Aurora, and a “pathway of amethyst” can 
hardly lie through a “ golden mist.” What are “ waves of make- 
believe” ? And how can a “creed,” be it true or false, “thread 
thorny branches in our track” ?——The Huia‘’s Homeland, and 
other Verses, by Roslyn (Elliot Stock), is a volume of poems from 
New Zealand. As the author seems anxious to know what 
critics ‘over the sea” may think of his work, we may say that 
it is very like scores of volumes that come to us every year, and 
which do not call for either praise or blame. Here is a specimen 
of its quality :— 
** In the azure sky, the bright sun, shining, 
Gildeth the mountain, bush, and bay ; 
Eglantine, lilies, roses twining, 
Gather we here on Christmas Day; 
‘Lhe shamrock beneath, 


And a sprig of heath 
Rata, Ti-Irei, and fern for our wreath, 


The orchards glow with the ruddy cherry, 
Clustering vine, fruit-laden tree; 
+ well may young and old be merry 
t Yule-Tide i in the Southern Sea, 
Where o’er rock and rill, 
Over vale and hill, 
Reigns peace on earth, to men goodwill! 


We hear not now from the belfry tower 
The ringing chimes of long ago; 
We may not see in the starry hour 
Throngh our casement the pure, soft snow. 
Yet the season dear 
Was welcome here, 
And our ‘ Merrie Christmas!’ as true and clear.” 


—Poems. By Samuel Waddington. (G. Bell and Sons.)—These 
poems are hardly as good as we should expect from the list of 
journals in which some of them have already appeared. Nor are 
they equal to the sonnets on which Mr. Waddington’s reputation 
is founded. Take this stanza, for instance, in “ And wouldst thou 
still more beauteous be ? ”— 


“ And wouldst thou still more joyous be, 
O maiden, ’mid thy reverie ? 
Let not the gay world thee cajole ; 
Let Nature now thy heart control.” 


Why “now” in the last line? The whole is distinctly prosaic. 


She is reconciled to 


r. Waddington has to say to President Kruger :— 


* Akin to Cromwell! Hark, methinks I hear 
The roar of armed battalions drawing near; 
Awake, arise! The hour is — for sleep ! 
Arise, and arm thy sons, and have no fear ! 
Arise, Van Tromp! Once more the Dutch shall sweep 
The foemen from the veldt as from the deep, 
——Four Children in Prose and Verse. By W. Trego Webb, 
(Macmillan and Co.)—This is a volume of pleasing verse, inspire@ 
by genuine feeling, and expressed with no little taste, and even 
beauty. Quaintly humorous and tender, it will not fail to touch 
all sympathetic hearts. Quotation would not do the book justice, 
and we must leave it with this general commendation.— Posigs 
Out of Rings, and other Conceits. By William Theodore Peters, 
(J. Lane.)—There should be nothing clumsy about’a gem. Mr 
Peters has not quite the delicacy and skill of touch that suffice 
for this very fine kind of work.——Danton, and other Verse. By 
A. H. Beesly. (Longmans and Co.)—The principal poem tells 
the story of Danton, arranged in ten scenes. Now and then Mr, 
Beesly’s verse becomes distinctly prosaic; the historical sengo 
seems to master him. He must tell his tale in its details, ang 
the details mar the effect. But he can rise on occasion to the 
height of his argument. Take this passage in which the tragedy 
comes to an end :— 
** Alone stood Danton, after every friend 
Had heard his words of comfort (they the more 
In grief for him that he must see them die), 
Like some sole column in an earthquake-shock 
All motionless, till Sanson summoned him ; 
Then standing at full stature, instantly 
He strode up to the scaffold, seen of all, 
The dying Titan, in the dying sun 
Which shone in all its splendour on his face, 
And at the shout that rose he smiled and sighed, 
Whispering softly, ‘O my wife, my love, 
Mast I no more behold thee ?’ then, aloud, 
*No weakness, Danton,’ and with lion’ 8 roar 
Which pealed in all men’s ears in all the Square, 
He thundered to the excutioner, 
‘Show them this head of mine, ’tis worth the pains, 
Such heads the people see not every day.’”” 
But the last piece in the volume, “ Fortem posce animum mortis 
terrore carentem,” is the finest. Here is the conclusion :— 
“He who abhors the gauds ambition yields 
On blood-red battlefields, 
But at his country’s call or Right’s alarms 
Alert will stand to arms, 


This man—who doth to others what he would 
To him that others should, 
And worships more than any King or Queen 
A consc ence clear and clean— 
Whether a hero’s be his shining lot 
Or peasant’s in his cot, 
Has known the athlete’s joy whose weakness long 
Self-conquest has made strong, 
And learnt life’s purpose better than ; rules 
Of all the creeds and schools, 
Wherefore, when out of darkness beckoneth 
Inexorable Death, 
Even with the roaring torrent i in his ears, 
is soul shal: know no fears, 
Nor overmuch be sad, though at the end 
Bereft of every friend, 
Bat bold for any future, and still oe 
ts bright flag at, the mast, 
Will meet the call, and dauntless though alone 
Embark on the Unknown. 
Poems. By Robert Loveman. (J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia.) 
—Mr. Loveman’s verse has no little prettiness and sweetness. 
Perhaps it was hardly worth sending across the Atlantic. We 
produce this kind of work in sufficient plenty here. But it shows 
the man of culture who has studied, and not without success, 
good models.——The Rose-tree of Hildesheim, and other Poems. 
By Jessie L. Weston. (D. Nutt.)—This is a story told in correct 
verse, which lacks, however, variety of pause and melodious effect. 
A knight who has taken a monk’s vow meets his old love. There 
is a struggle between love and duty, and the better voice prevails. 
—Ver Lyrae. Selected Poems of Charles Newton Robinson. 
(Lawrence and Bullen.)—This is a selection from three volumes, 
ranging in date from 1870 to 1895, with “‘ seven new lyrics.” We 
have also received :—The Garden of Dreams. By Madison Cawein. 
(J. P. Morton and Co., Louisville.) ——Margaret and Margarites. By 
Clara Swain Dickins. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) ——Songs 
of Love and Death, By Margaret Armour. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 
—A Sunset Idyll, and other Poems. By Mrs. G. W. Paine. 
(Hodder Brothers.) —— Rhymes from a Rhyming Forge. By 
Evanus the Song-Smith. (Cornish, Birmingham.) Golden 
Chimes, and other Poems. By Alfred Horatio Gray, B.A. (Elliot 
Stock.)——From Dawn to Dusk: a Book of Verses. By George 
Milnes. (J. C. Cornish, Manchester.}——Vox Humana. By 
Esther Powell. (Jarrold and Sons.) ——Piccadilly Poems: Vers de 











Here, again, is a stanza from “ The Road to Macugnaga” (a piece 
which is as good as any in the volume) :— 





Société. By J. L. Owen. (Roxburghe Press.) ——The Love-Philtre, 
and other Poems. By Helen F. Schweitzer. (John Macquee-.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Charlton) (Elam Fenwicke Allan), A Woman of Moods, 











Anne, (Mrs. si ie ea . (Burns & Oates) 5/0 
Le iy tabseneen ing ( by the Author o ‘anners and Rules o' 0. 

art of Fox pr] patonad a : . (Warne) 2/6 
puiley (L. H.), Principles of Fravt Grov eal Yosut; "AD iisyoy, 

jo in: OF at Be u ust ‘ - 
Beha ee ee yer (Palesting Exploration Fund) 9/0 
eG) A Me 1 of Trigonometry, Cr BVO .....0... seresseeeees-- (O, Griffin | 

Buok ce Oo nerhoaghte m4 Aucient Stories, cr 8vo .........(0. H. Kelly) 2/6 
Bash (ON) That Tree of Eden, cr 8V0 .....+.. aceticast eae seosseseee(Hutchivson) 3/6 
pad ¥.), The Martian, Cr 8VO .......sseessccsesessserrscssserssesceeees (Harper) 6/0 


Du Maurier (G.), 


Groote Schuur, Re 


sidence of the Right Hon, Cecil J. Rhodes, 4to (Simpkin) 2/6 
From the Land of the Snow Pearls, cr 8vo. 


(Macmillan) 6/0 










Higginson (B.), | retographic Lenses, er 8v0 vese.e.(Lnd) 2/0 
Hodes (3+ 1 enend Valve Gearing, 8v0....... (6. Griffin) 7/6 
= ‘Mrs, Robert), Lady Mary’s Experience: . V. White) 6/0 





eet A The Book of Dreams and Ghosts, cr 8¥0 ocon ..{T-ongmans) 6/0 


hd 

+, L.), The Last Stroke, cr 8V0........+. eecceee Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Lynch (eh Sweet Sinner, oF 8v0 ..AF. V. White) 3/8 
= and Hours according to the Use of the Church of England (Mowbray) 2/0 
Prime W. .), Diseases of the Gall-Bladder and Bi'e-Ducts...(Baillitre) 7/6 











a (it C.), Volcanoes of North America, 8vo seseeeeneeensessense (Macmillan) 16/0 
Sandeman (M.), The Worship of Lucifer, cr 8vo ...... eeeee(Digby & Long) 3/6 
Sharer (W. B.), One Heart One Way, Cr 8¥0........0+0e0+. «oe...(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
st john (J.), From the Four Winds, cr 8vo . sesereee «+ (Unwin) 6/0 
Southward (R.), Progress in Printing, &c., during Victorian Era..(Simpkin) 2/6 


, A.), Whc re the Surf Breaks, cr 8vo.........(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Fnac 4 in, The Golden Crocodile, cr Shitenithinn eesercceces (Downey) 6/0 
Wright (M, 0.) & Another, Citizen Bird: Scenes from Bird Life (Macmillan) 6/0 








Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Eniror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamMRELL 
anp Upxam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
InTeRNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A. ; 
U.S.4.; Tue SupscripTion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; Gatienant’s Lisraky, 
924 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tux Haroxp A. Witson Company, 


Messrs. BrentTano’s, Union Square, New York, 


Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Haljf- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





Seale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvuTsIDE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the “ British Optical Association,” and 
Author of “ Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


OUR 





Ev & $. 











SUN LiFe orriGgee 


LONDON. Established 1810. 


The NEW PROSPECTUS for 1897, 
Containing REVISED RATES /or 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


May be had on application to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


TRADE-MARE. 
E. DENT and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TINA. 


“The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


flavoured with 
VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 














£10 10 0] Narrow Column ............000008 £310 0 
5 5 0} Half-Column 115 0} 
212 6| Quarter-Colaumn 017 6| 
CoMPANIES, | 
GRUWIOR PBRG ss ssccvarsvecesssssxesss £1414 0] Inside Page .....ccccsccccssccccoree £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad colamn (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








Cerms of Subscription, 
Half- 


Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. 
MMRMMIUE, Soeiceeecetesu oyshatcttecsastosivaptaaneiecs BLS 6 csese IR. Cc @. 2:21 


Tnclnding postage to any of the Australasian | 
| 
| 


Quarterly. | 


Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
NPRM Gitte. Diskssssyiessésdesusicasaisbbadsesiaeniaate B10 6 vccoee OB! Bic. 078 








“ ” “LIBERTY” 
LIBERTY” | SIRANG PRINTED SILK. 


ART FABRICS | surrabLe FOR GARDEN PARTY DRESSES, 
FOR par ae nag | sgpecte mapas, ci 
SEASI n Eastern Woven Silk, especially prepared for 
=n oon Messrs. Liberty’s colour-printivug in England Of ex- 
Fe 8, ceptional brilliancy and excelleut wearing qualities, 
EVENING COSTUMES. In many charming and exclusive designs and rare 
Patterns Post-Free, 


colourings. 27 2, wile, pelos Se. pe yard, 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
OS L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. | 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








in lieu of Tea. 








T. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, 
SCOTLAND (Preparatory to St. Leonards School, St. Andrews).—For 
Girls up to the age of 14, Arrangements can be made for the entire charge of 
Girls from India and the Colonies, — Particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the on of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, racing climate ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds, References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne, 








CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education, 


| Highest references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 


—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 
for EIGHT GIRLS. Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphixstone, ia 


Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges,—Address, Mrs, BOXi 


ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne. 





‘as ALDEBURGH SCHOOL ror artrts, 


ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 


Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 


References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon. 





Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies, 
German by University Professors. 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 
Escort from London, September 14th. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Annual Examinations in French and 


Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 





with her own daughters. Ages, 12—16 preferre’. 
methods. Very good music—Violin. 
' certificate. Tennis, cycling, &. 
Hambleden Rectory, Henley-on-Thames, 


DUCATIONAL HOME in the COUNTRY.—RECTOR’S 

WIFE, with School experience, RECEIVES a FEW GIRLS to EDUCATE 
Good teaching on modern 
Large house and grounds; sanitary 
Terms m derate,—Address, Mrs, STANTON, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 

PrREsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H.N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 12th, 1897. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, vit 
CARLISLE.—Situated in one of the finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
Oountry. Thorough Practicaland Scientific Instruction. Phenomenal Successes 
in Examinations. Preparation for the Colonies, Six Farms, Creamery, Work- 
shops.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsjield 

late Demy Magd, Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPAKES BuYS, 

aged 7—14, fur PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due 8S, 

sheltered from N. and KE. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 
Seeecrae Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
ANK ° 








ALTON HALL, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
—Licensed in 1876 as a Hall of Residence for Students by the Oweos 
College. Ample private tuition by Principal and Staff. Forty Students. 
Managed by the Society of Friends on unsectarian Jines, Building erected for 
the purpose. Two acres of grounds, also football field, cricket, tennis, work- 
shop. Fees at Owens low. Hall fee, including tuition, £90 a year.—Apply to 
the PRINCIPAL, 


een 


alia PREPARATION for ARMY 
UNTVERSITIES, &c. » 
(with Mr, E.G, A BEOKWITH, BLA, Oxon Ie 
wi r. E. G. A. » B.A. Oxon., late Exhibiti 
Winchester and of Magdalen Colleze), mei). 
RECEIVES AT WARLINGHAM TEN RESIDENT PUPILS 
Large expert staff, including London specialists. Abundance of indiy; 
tuition, The locality is rural, and noted for its very healthy clima vidual 
mn one 600 ft. above sea level, on the Surrey Downs, 16 miles from Tana 
acilities for necessary recreation—tennis courts, crick ; 
— poll pecwd within five —, - siebliditeanis Tockey-feld in 
egular and systematic preparation for examinatio i 
vision in and out of hours. . aan ee “pe. 
RECENT SUCCESSES, 
(Last two years only.) 
Over three-quarters of the candidates presented have been successful, 
C. W. Prescott, Sandhurst (10th Cav.) 
E. Vanghan, Sandhurst (64th Inf.) 
R. H. Darwin, Militia Literary (7th on list), 
T. N. Puckle, Miiitia Literary. 
z A ay } Oxford Responsions. 
E. Rudge, Oxford Moderations. 
H. J. Meysey-Thompson, Trin. Coll. Camb., entrance and previous Exam, 


ANDHURST, JUNE, 1897. 
R. N. WHITE, 7,902 marks (42nd Inf.) 
(The only candidate presented). 


OOLWICH, JUNE, 1897. 
Hon. A. R. FRENOH (the only candidate presented), 8,196 marks ( 
increase of over 4,000 marks. The RESULT of THREE TERMS’ WORK u 


HILLSIDE. 
For further particulars address 
Mr. KENT, HILLSIDE, WARLINGHAM, SURREY, 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5 FITZROY STREET, W.), 
SALUSBUORY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.w. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGR 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Onion, 

Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions, COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEM. 
erin Pri 1, Miss ALICE WOODS, the M Grey Training 

Address, Principa! iss , the Maria Grey ining Coll 
Salusbury Road, brondesbury, N.W. ee 








INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 





ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Clare Colleze, 

Oambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 

Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Careful discipline; English 

table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium.— Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str. 11. 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

Parw London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
£ xon, 


NIGHT'S SCHOOL, BRYNMELYN, WESTON. 

SUPER-MARE.—PREPARE for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and NAVY, if 

desired. Exceptionally healthy locality; thorough education ; special attention 

to Natural Science and Natural History. Two Scholarships of 30 guineas each 
for competition, September 8th.—Apply, ALLEN BROCKINGTON, B.A. 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes. 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination, Olimate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—Head-Master: The Rev. WALTER 
HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Valuable King’s Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities. Classical and 
Modern Sides)5 ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for NEXT TERM held on 
JULY 23rd and SEPTEMBER 16th.—Apply to SECRETARY, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—TERM BEGINS SEPT. 21st.— 
Address, until September 7th, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, care of F. D. 
Windsor, Esq., The Limes, Warley Hill, Brentwood. 








REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 TREBOVIR ROAD, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE. The NEXT 

TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, September 20th, Prospectuses and 
Referees on application. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (FoR Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

DEPARTMENT for PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in TEACHING (recog. 
nised by the Cambridge Syndicate). 

Head of the Department, Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON. The THIRD 
TERM of the SESSION 1897 OPENS on THURSDAY, October 7th, 

Further information on application. 

; LUOY J. RUSSELL, 


Honorary Secretary, 





| l IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

of Schools for the Metropolis can confidently recommend, for its ex 
ceptional tone and excellent methods of instruction in English, French, and 
German, Music, Drawing, and Needlework, and its reasonable terms, a healthily 
situated LADIES’ SCHUOL in the West of England, which has for many years 
been attended by daughters of the neighbouring county families. There are 
at present VACANCIES for a few BOARDERS. — Address, by letter, “P.,” 
69 Arlington Road, N.W. 


OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess, 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL. 


ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 

BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE. 
MEN. Thorough modern education with individual attention. 8.W. aspect; 
con hg sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games, Principal, Miss EDITH M. 
RUDD. 


ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, GRAVESEND. 


SULENOE MISTRESS REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER. Subjects: Chemistry, 
Botany, and Mathematics. Salary, £70, resident,—Apply, by letter, enclosing 
testimonials, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, September 23rd.—Applications for 
Prospectuses or other information to be addressed to Mr. JACKSON, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, — Twelve Scholarships (£55—£10) on December 8th. 
Open to boys joining next Term, SEPTEMBER 16th. Seventeen & 
in July. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last January. 
Engineering Olass. Excellent health-record. Fine historic surroundings. 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House 
Master at Marlborough). 




















UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering sides. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £43,333 6s. 84. THREE PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 
MINIMUM PRICE, £105 PER CENT. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors of this 
Company to sell by Tender £43,333 63. 8d. of Three per Oent. Perpetual Deben- 
ture Stock, in accordance with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Acts, 1852 and 1896, 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this office, on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before 
TUESDAY, September 14th, 1897. The Stock will be allotted to the highest 
bidders, but no Tender will be accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £105 
money for each £100 Debenture Stock, By order, 

Offices: 709a Old Kent Road, S.E. FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 

August 18th, 1897. 











oss HALL SCHOOL For GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, §.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class. Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
F.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. 
Dittel (Heidelberg); Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons. Larpent, 
B.-és-L. ; Herr Loman, L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large ef 
and grounds, Gymnasium, ‘ennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference perm! 

to Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, and many Olergy and Medical Men. 


O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 

e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBL 
SOHUOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated close to a. 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field. a 
fecs.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Eastbourne. 


NE of the LEADING MONTHLY REVIEWS RE- 
QUIRES thoroughly efficient MANAGER familiar with office — 
Excellent prospects ; preference will be given to applicants now holding s'm! = 4 
position.—Apply to “CERES,” care of Anderson’s Advertising Agency, 14 Coc 
spur Street, 8.W. 
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N HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited 
manda 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. ‘ 
Head-Mistress s+ ses see) tee) see nee aes Miss JAPP, B.A, 

School Coarse includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natural 

The ith Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing, and Harmony, Needlework, 

fovea? Lien Exercises. Fees, 4to 6 guineas a term. Prospectuses, &c., can be 

and Physi the Secretary. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd, 1897. Private 

pe om daily from Moseley and Handsworth. A Boarding-House (Thorne Hill, 
0 


i nection with the School. 
anguate Ro stroot, Birmingbam. T, H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


DGBASTON SCHOOL HOUSE ror GIRLS, Limited, 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON, 
Boarding House in connection with 
EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
Jeasant situation ; Electric Light; Large Garden; Tennis, Hockey, and 
Cuelet, Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, A.M.I.0.E. 
ce Mistress, Miss 8. : : 
peo ter ae Mistress, Miss JOWITT (Camb. Hist. Tripos). ; 
For Prospectus and list of referees, apply to Miss JAPP, B,A., Head-Mistress 
of the Edgbaston High School, or to the House Mistress, 


yoruoutE HIGH 


Chairman of Governors: G. G. GRIFFIN, Esq. 








SCHOOL 








EXCELLENT BUILDINGS and PLAYGROUNDS, costing £20,000, 
Beautiful and Healthy Situation, 120 feet above the town. 
Excellent Drainage and Water-Supply. 





ident Staff (Oxford Final Hon. School; Cambridge Tripos; 
ny rego Intermed. B.Sc., A.R.C.M. Ablett, 8. Kensington and Slade 


oy Eight Foundation, Two House SCHOLARSHIPS, Annual 


Exhibition of £40. 
vtaition Fees, £6, Boarding, £40 per annum, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCKES. 





NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30rz. 


ee lige me & A MB S&S. 


SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON. 


Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford. He has had 
21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations, and 
is now RECEIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examinations 
at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster. fe also hes by Corr dence. 


v 








Apply early for September Smalls, Terms and prospectus on application. 
i 7- JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 





LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 

The FOUNDATION is for the FREE EDUCATION and MAINTENANCE 
of the SONS of POOR CLERGYMEN of the Church of England, 

The NEXT ELECTION of BOYS will be HELD on TUESDAY, December 21st, 

Wie 

Applications, on Form provided by the Secretary, must be received by h‘m at 
1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, not later than AUGUST 3lst. Candidates 
are alone eligible between the ages of 9 and 11 years. 

The Sons of Clergymen are also admitted as— 

(a.)—Supplementary Foundationers. Fees, 30 guineas per annum. Candidates 
must be under 14 years of age. The parents’ means must be limited. 
Applications for next Term, on Forms provided by the Secretary, should 
be received not later than August 31st. 

(})—Non-Foundationers. Fees, 50 guineas perannum, Entrance Forms to b2 
obtained from the Secretary or the Head-Master. 

The Sons of Laymen are admitted as Non-Foundationers. Fees, 60 guineas per 
annum. Applications to be made to the Secretary or Head- Master. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER I4th. 
Rev. SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A., Secretary. 
1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 


i lowe LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and contains nearly 
800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 11,337; out-patients, 158,002; 
accidents, 14,625. 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1896, 2,196. 

APPOINTMENTS :—Sixty qualified resident or salaried appointments are made 
annually. Dressers, maternity assistants, clinical, and ag eage sa clerks, are 
appointed every three months. All appointments are free to students of the 
Hospital. Resident officers have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PrizEs.—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60, £60, £35, 
£30, and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of September. Numerous 
Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 

Fres.— 20 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments, A reduction 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Student’s 
Club, The Stndents’ Olubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
er Clubs, is available to all Students, The Olubs Union Ground is at Lower 

n, 
The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South Eastern 
Belway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 
y er information apply, personally or by letter, to— 
Mile End, B, MUNRO SOOTT, Warden. 


(Furs HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 4th. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the combined value of £410 are awarded 
bry ey numerous Prizes and Medals are open for competition by Students 
The number of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 6,000, 
ant Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance with the merits of 
e Candidates, and without extra payment, There are 28 Resident Appoint- 
mento open to Students of the Hospital annually without payment of additional 
— and numerous Non-resident Appointments in the general and special 
ante The Queen Victoria Ward, recently re-opened, will provide 
a tomar accommodation for gynzcological and maternity cases, 

e College accommodates about 60 Students under the supervision of a 
Res'dent Warden, 
Pd Dental School provides the fnil curriculum required for the L.D.S., 

it Clubs Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 
an andbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession 
= be forwarded on application. 
of stadt an oepeotns < = en conning full pan - to on comes 
» regulations o e College, &c., a rsonally, or etter, 
to the DEAN » Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, Sb. sian ' . 














NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 

of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE (including 

tue Indian and Oriental Schools and the Department of Fine Arts) will BEGIN 

on OCTOBER 5th. The Introductory Lecture will be given at 3 p.m, by 
Profeszor J. Sutty, M.A., LL.D. 





SuBsEcTs, PROFESSORS OR TEACHERS, 
Latin .., eve pr _— pon A. E, Housman, M.A. 
Greek ... J. A. Platt, M.A. 


Hebrew (Goldsmia Professorship) oa 
Comparative Philology ... ad «. J. P, Postgate, M.A., Litt.D. 
Archeology (Yates Professorship) E. A. Gardner, M.A. 


Egyptian Archwology (Kdwards Pro-? wy iinders Petrie, D.O.L , LL.D. 


The Rev. Dr. D. W. Marks. 


fessorship)... ae os oxo 
English (Quain Professorship) ... W. P. Ker, M.A. 
jane po » ow "y oi om @ .. F.C. Montague, M.A. 
ilosophy o ind and Logic (Grote 
Professcrcie) vs pets pe } J. Sully, M.A., LL.D, 
Political Economy ... eet = .. H.8, Foxwell, M.A. 
Statistics (Newmarch Lecturer) ew. Vacant. 
Architecture ... ‘dea pe aaa we T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A, 
Fine Arts (Slade Professorship)... «.» Fredk. Brown. 
French... pei: An pa: pot .. H. Lallemand, B.-és-Se. 
German ooo <i ove ove «. Vacant. 
ee F. de Asarta. 
Mathematics... a A “ M. J. M. Hill, M.A., D.Se., F.R.8. 
Chemistry ‘aa W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S8. 


Physics (Quain Professorship) . G. Carey Foster, B.A., F.R.S. 

Zoology (Jodrell Professorship)... W. F. R. Weldon, M.A., F.R.S. 

Botany (Quain Professorship) ... .. F. W, Oliver, M.A., D.Sc. 

Geology (Yates-Goldsmid Professor-) The Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc, LL.D., 
ship)... aaa ae pet Me F.G.S., F.R.S. 

Physiology (Jodrell Professorship) E. A. Schiifer, F.R.S. 

Hygiene and Public Health “ .. W.H. Corfield, M.A., M.D. 

Pathology and Morbid Anatomy .» Sidney Martin, M.D., F.R.S. 

Applied Mathematicsand Mechanics ... Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B., F.R.S. 

Mechanical Engineering .., eee awe ~~, any CE Beare, B.A. B.Stup 


Electrical Engineering... ae J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Pathological Chemistry va ia ae Vaughan Harley, M.D. 


wit 3 ee L. . Vernon - Harcourt, M.A.» 
Civil Engineering .., eee eee eee { MInst.0.E. 

Roman Law ... on ose ove «. A. F. Murison, M.A., LL.D. 
Jurisprudence poe ° an «.» J. Pawley Bate, M.A., LL.D. 
Law (Quain Chair)... . . .. Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P. 
Indian Law ... “se ove on we J. W. Neill. 

Sanskrit pn ons eco one .» ©. Bendall, M.A. 

; ae ‘ ree a we T. W. Rhys Davids, Ph.D. 
Arabic... eee ove ee «. 8. A. Strong, M.A. 

Persian ia eco ° ° es. EH. Denison Ross, Ph.D, 
Hindustani ... ons os eee .. J. F. Blumhardt, M.A. 
Marathi ea poe “ “é oe Je W. Neill. 

Tamil ... pa oes pon eco .. R. W. Frazer, B.A., LL.B. 
Burmese paps R. F. St. A. St. John, M.A, 


Students of both sexes are admitted to all Classes, provided there is room, with- 
out previous examination. 

Scholarships, &c., of the value of £2,000 are offered for competition annually. 
The regulations as to these, and further information as to Classes, Prizes, &., 
may be obtained from J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS. Full particulars and 
terms sent gratis. The list includes Private 7 ar &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
W.C. Tel. Address, ‘‘ Triform, London.” 





DVICE as to CHOICE of _xSCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for| wpeetwo or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses é 
of Subceribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpon. Oode: UNIcope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday, 
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“THE SCHOOLMASTER’S TREATMENT IN BOOKS.” 


See SPECTATOR, August 14th, 


EVERYBODY INTERESTED IN SCHOOLS, SCHOOLMASTERS, 
AND BOYS SHOULD READ— 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 
OF A FOSTER-PARENT, 


By JOHN CHARLES TARVER, 


Price 6s., 
CONTAINING CHAPTERS ON THE FOLLOWING: 
‘ON THE DETESTABILITY OF SCHOOLMASTERS, | SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
ON, PUNISHMENT 


OF Ei UCATION AND INSTRUCTI 
WHAT IS STUPIDITY? 

GREEK AND ELEMENTARY SOIENCE. 
ETON AND CLIFTON. 


OF THIS BOOK— 


DAY-SCHOOL v. BOARDING-SOHOOL. 
THE FOSTER-PARENT TO THE REAL PARENT. 
EDUOATIONAL AND PARENTAL CONTROL. &ec. 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION says:—“ The author has a keen power of observation, a shrewd wit, 


and a ready pen.” 


The CAMBRIDGE REVIEW says :—“ It is very good reading.” 
The SPEAKER says:—“ He writes with judgment and with humour.” 


‘The MANCHESTER COURIER says:—“ The pages of this book are filled with sound, common-sense 
advice to parents and schoolmasters. Its pract'cal lessons should be read and digested by everyone. 
If the teaching of children were based on the lines of this book the next decade would find our 


youths better educated and more intelligent.”’ 


BLACK AND WHITE says:—* This is undoubtedly an important educational work, and should be in 


the hands of every parent and guardian.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—“ A series of readable and discursive essays on Education. It 
is impossible in a brief notice to mention a tithe of the subjects on which he touches with much 
cleverness and suggestiveness, and with a humour that is seldom to be found in works of pedagogy.” 


‘The DAILY MAIL says :—* A very excellent boo 
one which all parents should diligently read.” 


con the education of the English boy. The book is 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO, 
2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patron—His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
‘Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of eee ee Derruty-CHairmMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W, 


Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M 


Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.LA. 


-D. 
SecerTarr—G. H. HODGSON, Ksq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,049,254. 


Annual Income, £407,972. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
i—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs,. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION. 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 31st, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


RATE OF Bonus. 


HIGH 8 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES erantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTNIPATION IN PROFITS. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHERS 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE,) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* Cocoaine” 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

Sold only in Tins. 





IRK BECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly baiances, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
lars, po:t-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








a 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, {Pe Dom 


B ¥ 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent" *Bota 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14s, &, 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINK, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia. 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17g, 98, 6d, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriagy 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Clare 


sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND (0, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 





INSURANCE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND FIDELI 


JARAN 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance (Co, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Losses Paid, £3,800,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


“*THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ** Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attrac 
tive and amusing book.’”’ 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


An amusing book, which is certain to find 4 
welcome.’’—Standard, 

** A very interesting series.” —Times. 

“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs. 


—Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1578 
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SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 
AN ATTRACTIVE NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS :— 
FAMOUS AMERICAN PASSENGER ENGINES AND 


INS, By Anaus Srincair. 
= Luauriously Illustrated. 





A SHORT STORY ENTITLED 


4 BAD-CHARACTER SUIT.” By Mrs. F. A. 


srezz, Author of “On the Face of the Waters.” 


CAWDOR CASTLE. By the Hon. Hucn Campsett. 


Elaborately Illustrated, 
GROUSE SHOOTING. By Lord Grams. 
A TRIBUTE OF SOULS. Part II. By Rosser 


Hicusns and Lord Freperic HaMILTon. 
With Illustrations by Sydney Cowell, 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. By General Sir 


Huau Govan, V.0. 


ELEPHANT-CATCHING IN INDIA. By Surg.-Gen. 
Sir B. Simpson and Col. CuTHBERT LaRKING. 
With Illustrations from Photographs, 


ST. IVES. By A. T. Quitter Covucu (after R. L. 


Stevenson's Notes). 


Offices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
Sate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





U FPstaras and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ... . a ose ~—- £27,000,000 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


HARPER AND BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE OCTAVE OF CLAUDIUS. 


A Novel. By Barry Parn. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


“The old, easy, clever style which made Mr. Pain’s earlier work delightfal is 
still conspicuons in undiminished brightness. There is a steady purpose and a 
subtle skill of character-drawing in a!l its finer nuances, which those of us who 
have hitherto only seen in him a pleasant and cultured farceur will welcome as 
@ promise rich in possibilities.””-—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“*Consummate literary art.”—Daily Mail, 


BLIGHT. 


By the Hon. Mrs, WatteR R. D. Forses. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 
“ An excellent novel of society.”—Manchester Guardian, 


SAINT EVA. 


By Mrs. Barry Parn. With Frontispiece En Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ’ nen 


“Very skilfully told.”—Spectator, 


OUR WILLS AND FATES. 


By KatTHEerings Wy.pz, Author of “The Princess Royal,” Orown 8v0, 
cloth extra, 6s, 


“* Beyond question a strong book,”—Manchester Guardian, 


AS WE SOW. 


By OuristoruEr Hage, Author of “ Down the Village Street.” Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 33, 6d. 


“ Excellent.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


HARPER for SEPTEMBER, 


One Shilling. 
SOME FEATURES— 
AROUND LONDON BY BICYCLE. Elizabeth Robins Pennell, 
(19 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell.) 
A TWENTIETH CENTURY OUTLOOK, Captain A. T. Mahan. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE AMERIOAN NAVY. James Barnes, 
(Illustrated from Old Prints, &.) 


GEORGE DU MAURIER. Henry James. 


SAMOA, THE LOTUS LAND OF THE PACIFIO, 
(8 Illustrations.) 


Annual Subscription, including postage, 15s. 


London: HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W- 








THE TWO LATEST ADDITIONS 
TO 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. By Rosa N. 


Caney, Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,” &. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 





DEAR FAUSTINA. By Roopa 


BrovuGutTon, Author of *‘ Red as a Rose is She.” Second Edition, in 1 vol, 
crown 8yo, 6s, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 





NOTICE£E.—The Second Edition of 


‘POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY CARDEN,’ 
BY Mrs. C. W. EARLE, ¢vowz 820, 7s. 6d., 
having been immediately exhausted, a 
THIRD EDITION has been put te 
press, and will be ready next Wednesday. 


From the SpectaTor.—‘* Space fails to show the excellence in every depart- 


ment of Mrs. Earle’s practical advice; but no woman who loves her honse, her 
garden, and her children should fail to read this book.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. cach, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen, 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CuEarsipr, E.C., 954 Recent StrexKt, W.. LON.ON. 





Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





3 ExcuanGE STREET, MANJHESTER, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





BRET pages NEW NOVEL.—On September 16th. 
Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


THREE PARTNERS; or, The Big Strike on 
Heavy Tree Hill. By Brer ~ sina With 8 Illustrations bv J. Giilich, 
OWEN HALL’S NEW NOVEL.—On September 9th. Crown 8vo, c!oth, 3s. 6d. 
JETSAM. By Owen Hatt, Author of “In 
the Track of a Storm.” 
Shortly.—NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CITY OF REFUGE. By Sir Watrer 


Besant. Witha Beonstopese by F. S. Wilson. 
“* We should be surprised if this new romance from Sir Walter's pen does not 
Prove one of his most popular.”—Daily News. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION. Medium 8vo, 6d.; cloth, ls. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. 


By Sir Watrer Besant. With a New Preface by the Author. 
Shortly.—-NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH’S 


DIAMOND. By Rozert Louis Salen. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
by W. J. Hennessy. 

sd On a second reading, the qualities which at first attracted the reader in these 

:s‘ories are as apparent as ever. They are unusual to a degree, have a distinction 


















POPULAR EDITION OF MARK TWAIN’S WORKS 
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312 Illustrations, 
THE ADVENTURES 0 
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THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAW- trations. 
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Illustrations. THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT, With 
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of their own, and are written in that charming style which has since b so 
well kuown.”—Manchester Courier. 


Shortly.—-NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN’S CUP. By G. A. Henry, 


Author of “ Rujub the Juggler,” &c. 
“Re, George Henty’s new story, ‘The Queen’s Cup,’ may be idiomatically 
described as ‘taking the cake’ in respect to the variety and sensational 
character of the adventures recorded in its pages.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


Shortly. —-NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CYNTHIA: a Daughter of the Philistines. 


By Leonarp Merrick, Author of ** This Stage of Fools,” &c. 

“Let such of our readers as desire to be refreshed by fiction of a high 
‘standard hasten to procure a copy of Mr. Merrick’s really valuable addition to 
the short list of talented novels published during the year just completed.”’ 

—Literary World. 


ALLEN UPWARD’S NEW STORY.—Crown 8vo, decorated cover, ls.; cloth, 2s. 


“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN!” a Tale of ’37. 


By ALLEN Upwarp, Author of ‘The Prinee of Balkistan,”’ &. 

“One does not object to exaggeration in a romance so well constructed, so 
bright and engaging as this. Those who are not tempted to the study of mere 
piain biographies will learn concerning the incidents of the Queen’s accession 
trom the historical facts woven into this entertaining love-story of Lieutenant 
Hervey and the Lady Fanny Greville. ”"—Daily Mail, 

“* A well-told, bn: historical romance.”—Scotsman. 
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With 9 Illustrations, 
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*Two Masters. °Mr. Jervis. 
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*The oe of Jamaica By GEORGE R. SIMS 

*Dagonet Abroad. 

By GEO RGE MANVILLE FENN | By HAWLEY SMART 
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- mS Taste deneee. Beatrice a Benedick, 


*An Unsatisfactory Lover. By ALLEN UPWARD 
*Lady Patty. The Prince of Balkistan. 
*,* Marked * may also be had in limp cloth, at 2s. 6d. 








2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 28s. 


HISTORIC STUDIES IN VAUD, BERNE, 


AND SAVOY. By General MerepitH Reap. With 31 Full-page Illustra. 
tions. 

**One is grateful for so vivid a peep into the past. It illuminates our know- 
ledge of the lives of Gibbon and Rousseau and Vitaire. It is to be wished that 
#ll Americans who settie in Europe would turn theic leisure to as good account 
as General Read.”—Manchester Guardian. 





n September 7th.—A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, NET? 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGN NETTRS. 


FIRST SERIES, By Austin Dosson. Revised throughout, and co 
Enlarged. With Photogravare Frontispiece and 2 Plates. ~ nsiderty 


CHRISTIE ears NEW BOOK. te September 7th, 
8vo, buckram, 3: 


MY CONTEMPORARIES ‘IN FICTION. 


By Davip CuristrE Murray, Author of “ Joseph's Coat.” 
FIFTH THOUSAND now ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from 


1830 to the Diamond Jubilee, By Justis McOarrar, M.P. 

‘* This up-to-date appendix toa brilliant and deservedly ‘popular work is wholly 
admirable, and lacks none of the high = ualities which have been so universally 
applauded in the preceding volumes...... he volume is worthy of its predecessors, 
ani forms an invaluable contribution to later Victorian history.”-— World, 

“Mr. McCarthy's earlier History, embracing the period of 1837—80, has been 
so widely read and so much liked, that the — had an equitaole claim on the 
aathor to bring his work down toa later and in respouding to this demand 
he hes shown no lack of his old power and pot Rew ."— Guardian, 

“*Mr. McCarthy is his own and only rival, Remembering the fascination of 
his earlier volumes, my Baronite came to a study of this conclusion of the 
matter with some apprehension. He finds that the historian has kept his very 
best wine till the last...... The volume is marked by those fine literary qualities, 
that rare power of condersation without loss of colour, that established ths 
enduring fame of the earlier volumes. Some of the characterisations of public 
men are marvels of ie ary of style. Bima —— DE B.-W. in Punch, 
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A HISTORY OF “OUR OWN TIMES, from 


the Accession of oom, Victoria to the General Election of 1880. ‘By Justis 
——— M.P. LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
3. eac 
Also a POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
Pe the JUBILEE EDITION » in 2 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


By Justin McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 
Also a POPULAK EDITION, post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1: 


WAR AND A WHEEL: the “Graeco-Turkish 


War as Seen from a Bicycle, By WILFRED PoLLOcK. With a Map. 

“*War and a Wheel’ is delightful reading, and I heartily recommend its 
perusal,”—Whitehall Review. 

“ A very readable and concise commentary on the war, summarising the events 
and supplying the links necessary for the mental grasp of the situation a34 
whole, at the same time throwing a flood of light on many of the obscure causes 
of the Greek collapse.’ *—Glasyow Mail, 

* altogether ‘War and a Wheel’ is a charming little book of stirria 
periences, and is well worth the shilling it costs; it has, moreover, its m ee 
and its literary skill to recommend it.”—Academy, 


Shortly —A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES OF PURITAN NOMENCLA- 


TURE. By CuHaRLES WaREING Barpstey, M.A. Hon. Canon of Carlisle, 
Author of *‘ English Surnames: their Sources and Significations.” 
“A curious and amusing volume...... diners-out and ‘ amusing talkers’ will do 
well to possess themselves of so useful a volume.”—Athenzum. 


Shortly.—NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth e**~», 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES, Iwitative, 


Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. E. 0. Shanta LL.D., Author of 
“* The Reacer’s Handbook,” &c, 
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One Shilling Monthly, or 14s, a year, post-free. 
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CoLoneEL Paraiter’s Lamp. By W. B. Wallace. 
A Litre Istanp Bay. By Geo. Radford. 
Wuat 1s ‘*THE ScENE”? ‘- a Fitzgerald, M.A, 
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Op Eastpournr. By Thomas H. B. Graham. 
BALLOON AND KiTk 1N METEOROLOGY. By A. Macivor. 
Surrism, OR Persian Mysticism. By J. Herbert Parsons, 
Joanna’s CLock. By Mary Hartier. 
Rounp Asout a Bungatow. By Sara H. Dunn, 
SKELTON, LauREATE. By James Hooper. 
TuRNER Pictures. By Sylvanus Urban. 
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